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The Ion will remain open until Tenth month 13. 
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It is a strong statement— but the values 
now here in Men's Suits and Overcoats 
are the best we have ever offered, style 
and quality considered. It is an assortment 
that every well-dressing man and youth 
should see—there is no other way to know 
how little it costs to wear Clothing that is 
correct in every detail. 

The items mentioned are merely sug- 
gestive : 

Fine Worsted Suits 
A neat black-and-white pin-check with a 
rich finish; three-button, single-breasted 
sack coat, lined with serge ; collar and 
buttonholes hand made ; the front and 
shoulders conform to fit like the 
work of a first-class merchant $5 


tailor . Pr hs 

Black Thibet Suits 
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nearly straight front, and lined with 
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semi-dress suit, that will greatly $10 
please men of quiet tastes , 
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—establ shed three generations ago—and up-to- 
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to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
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RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. By Howard M. Jenkins. Paper 
for the World's Congress of R: ligions, Chicago, 
1893. Small pamphlet (to go in ordinary en- 
velope). 24 pages. Single copy 3 cents. so 
copies 75 cents. 100 copirs $1.00. 

QUAKERISM : ITS BELIEFS AND MESSAGES. 
Y William Edward Turner (recently) Editor 
of the “‘ British Friend.’’ Small pamphlet 40 
pages. Single copy, ro cents. 


THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP IN THE RE- 
LIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. By Howard 
M. Jenkins. Small pamphlet. 11 pages. A 
concise statement. Single copy 3 cents. 5o 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 

DISARMAMENT OF NATIONS, OR MANKIND 
ONE Bopy. By = Dana Boardman. 
Pamphlet. 27 pages. * Dr. Boardman, a 
Baptist minister of distinction, has been many 
years one of the most earnest upholders of the 
Peace cause. This is an eloquent and vigorous 
review of many features of the question. Single 
copy 5 cents. 25 copies $1.00. 


THE SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Elizabeth Lloyd. Leaflet. 1 page. *,* A 
beautiful Lyric for recitation or song. of} per 
manent value. Single copy 2 cents. 100 copies 
go cents. 1000 copies, $2.50. 
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The Delaware Valley 


A Beautifully Hlustrated Guide-Book, 
giving the points of scenic and historic 
interest you pass on the ride up the 
Delaware. It will double the pleasure 
of the trip. PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


For Sale at 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 


FERRIS & LEACH, Publishers, 
29-31 North Seventh St. 
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Friends’ Peace Conference. 


REPORTS OF CONFERENCE PROCEED- 
INGS NOW READY. 


Copies are for sale by Friends’ Book Association, 
N. W. cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila. 
Price, 1ocents. Ifby mail, add 8 cents for rpecees. 


Foulke Family Bi- Reauiaury, 
1698-1898. 


A Few Copies of the MEMORIAL RECORD of 
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EDWARD AND ELEANOR FOULKE, at Gwynedd, 
Pa., Sixth month 1898, remain in the hands of the 
Committee, and are now for sale. 

*,* Bound Copies $1.50. In sheets, $1.25. No 
additional charge for postage, if sent by mail. 

Address H. M. JENKINS, 140 N. rsth Street, 
Philadelphia, or the e Committee. 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY GOOD WORDS. 
XXXIX. 

In every walk of life there are those, within and 
without the church, who maintain the fires of Spiritual 
passion. Upon them lies the burden of a great labor ; 
in them, under God, ts the hope of our race. 


From an editorial in ‘‘ Present Day Papers.’’ 


YOUR CALL. 


THE world is dark, but you are called to brighten 
Some little corner, some secluded glen ; 

Somewhere a burden rests that you may lighten, 
And thus reflect the Master’s love for men. 








Is there a brother drifting on life’s ocean, 
Who might be saved if you but speak a word ? 
Speak it to-day. The testing of devotion 
Is our response when duty’s call is heard. 
—George D. Gelwicks. 


THOUGHTS ON FRIENDS’ MINISTRY.’ 
BY JOHN WILLIAM GRAHAM. 


Tue thesis of this paper and the belief which caused 
it to be written is that ministry, as understood by the 
Society of Friends, is not a function of the outward 
will or conscious purpose, nor represents only the 
thought of the ordinary superficial brain of every-day 
use ; but comes from a deeper stratum of our being, 
has its origin in and derives its piercing and convinc- 
ing power from a level of personality deeper than the 
streams of current consciousness. Forgive me if I 
approach the subject by an unusual route. 

There has been much experimental work in 
Psychology done in England and America during the 
last twenty years, which has led its students to the 
generally assured conclusion that the part of our- 
selves which is the commonly active and conscious 
Ego is only a portion, how large or how small a por- 
tion I do not know, of the entire self. The concep- 
tion of a range of faculties below the level of 
consciousness, and called the Subliminal Conscious- 
ness, has become current. This covers as a scientific 
term far more faculties and manifestations, noble and 
ignoble, crudely untutored or full of inexplicable 
insight, than concern us to-day. I only purpose to 
glean one thought from that investigation of which I 
have been an interested student from the beginning, 
and to which, at one time, indeed, I owed much help 
to faith. I purpose to accept their doctrine that we 
are greater than we know, and that we cannot hope to 
explain all the things that happen to us by supposing 





"1 Address at Friends’ General Conference, Asbury Pask, N. J., Ninth 
month 5, 1902. 
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| ourselves entirely described by being possessors of the 


particular faculties within the ken of our consciousness, 
which our evolutionary history has given us for the 
preservation of the species and for the conveniences of 
life. 

Among the phenomena which the Society for 
Psychical Research, in the contributions of the late 
F. W. H. Myers, has included under the activities of 
the Subliminal Consciousness, are the intuitions of 
Genius, those strange gifts of the imagination which 
bubble up in some of the most favored of the sons of 
men—thoughts, pictures, and words, ‘‘ whose echoes 
roll from soul to soul,” and become the permanent 
inheritance of mankind. Allied to these is the 
Daimon of Socrates, the visions of Francis of Assisi, 
and the inner voice which spoke to and spoke through 


| George Fox and the early Friends. 


I hope no one will be stumbled on the threshold 
by my thus reaching the Quaker ministry by way of 
modern scientific studies, without even mentioning the 
name of God. Nay, do not fear. It is to God that I 
am finding my, it may be, new and untrodden way. 

This ‘‘ hidden man of the heart,” this underlying 
part of ourselves, is the vehicle of the Word of God. 
He is known—that I may claim, though there is no 
time to prove it,—to be the vehicle of thought trans- 
ferred from man to man, that is, he is susceptible of 
spiritual influence, he has means of perception other 
than the five senses; and it is our reasonable hope 
that he is the vehicle of divine thought, too, that 
‘‘ His law is nigh us, even in our heart.”’ 

J do not know what the landscape may be on the 
further side of this bright gate into the eternal; I 
know little of His fronded palms, His golden pave- 
ments, or the city set four-square; I reck not much 
of these ; but I mean just the same as those sé€ers 
meant, when by their lips the sense of Divine glory 
had to be told in such words and metaphors as they 
kept in store. Enough for me to know the begin- 
ning of the Way; to hold one end of the golden 
thread reaching up to the Eternal Unity ; to find that 
we have a faculty, an actual organ, it may be, where 
God meets man,—the one holy place or shrine which 
ever was or can be. 

If our ordinary personality may be likened to the 
covering crop of green grass, made up of multitudin- 
ous trifles, blade upon blade, found everywhere and 
having no gaps, then the bright flowers that stud it 
here and there, deeper rooted, growing from below 
the sod, owe their beauty and their bloom to a seed 
sown in subliminal soil ; and one species of these deep 
rooted daisies is the Quaker ministry. 

Or, to take another parable: I oftén liken our 


relation to God to that of a flower on a tree full of 
flowers, which is God. Each flower is complete in 
itself, fully equipped with its organs and its odor; but 
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cut it from the tree, and it dies; for it has a passage 
down below which connects it with the tree and with 
the other flowers ; from the tree it derives its sap, its 
nature, its whole being, as we from our Creator; to 
the tree, or the forest of trees—for no_metaphor holds 
throughout—it gives back its seed, the product of its 
existence, which is not selfish, for unto Him we live, 
from Whom we come, to Whom we go. 

Well, there is my thesis; but though it is in har- 
mony with our faith, and without something like it 
the New Testament is meaningless, and the Gospel of 
Jesus a tale told to deaf ears, yet in its application to 
ministry some support for my mere oditer dictum will 
be expected. You may think, quite reasonably, that 
I am overstating the share which the Inward Man has 
in ministry, and that he is not quite so large an entity 
as I make him out to be. My sources of knowledge 
are, most intimately of course, my own experiences 
and sensations in a continuous exercise of ministry for 
these eighteen years; and, secondly, the large body 
of far greater experience left in the writings of Friends 
of all epochs, often most subtly descriptive and help- 
ful, if we can translate their words into our own terms. 
Nor need we stop at the date when George Fox began 
to preach. We remember the Friends’ meeting held 
at Corinth where “each hath an exhortation, hath a 
Psalm,’’ and behind these the encouraging direction 
given by the Master Himself for times of trial and re- 
sponsibility : ‘ Be not anxious in that hour what ye 
shall answer or what ye shall speak, for it shall be 
given you in that hour what ye ought to say.” 

The first and broadest consideration is that if 
preaching is an affair of the unaided self-purpose, 
worked out by the conscious intellect, then our 
Quaker form of worship is calculated to give scope 
for the worst possible kind, the most haphazard in 
quality, the most untutored, the most self-appointed 
and egoistic. We can only regard a Friends’ meeting 
as a scientifically conceived adaptation of means to 
ends, if the impulse to speak comes from the uncon- 
scious part of ourselves, so that it cannot be arranged 
for and paid for beforehand ; thus leaving our part to 
be to gather our souls together in the silence and 
wait, leaving the Holy Spirit moving here and there, 
to do the rest. Our meetings are much more than a 
convenient plan by which the ministry of several may 
be substituted for the ministry of one; they are a well 
considered provision for the silence of the outward, 
inasmuch as that is a condition for the inward to find 
a voice. Friends’ meetings have never been a failure 
when there has been activity of the Inward Man. 

How, secondly, do typical Friends tell their story ? 
George Fox’s “ Journal’’ abounds with narratives of 
meetings in which, he says, the message reached the 
deep in his hearers’ hearts, because it came from the 
deep in his own. Again and again, from all branches 
of Quakerism which retain its character—you will 
find it in Joseph John Gurney as well asin John Wool- 
man or Lucretia Mott—there is the testimony of min- 
isters who go into meeting in physical weakness and 
weariness and mental helplessness, totally unable to 
produce a thought out speech or address, only to find 
that they were made mouthpieces of the trumpet calls 
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of the Lord. How explain this if there is not a re- 
serve within us, whence ministry comes ? 

Then, after meeting, when, through doubt or hes- 
itation, or through the time being otherwise taken up, 
or meeting prematurely closed, what a painful exper- 
ience it is to leave a meeting, as Friends say, bur- 
dened. The fountains of the deep have been opened, 
but with no outlet. It is an experience quite different 
from and worse than that of an undelivered speech. 
With me it flies at once to an acute headache, and 
leaves me helpless for the rest of the day. Of course 
the public welfare often demands that we shall 
patiently endure this, trying as itis. The other side of 
the story is the lightheartedness, the relief, the chatty 
frame of mind in which a few minutes after an exer- 
cising offering in the ministry, a minister finds himself 
in the yard, “‘a totally different man,” as the phrase 
goes. The outer man is awake again. 

I have here dipped into my own experience, and 
indeed, unless I had some direct testimony to offer, 
feeble as it may be, I should not be worthy of this 
meeting’s attention. I feel that that is my warrant for 
trying to describe how ministry comes to me. 

It comes by waiting. When I sit down in meet- 
ing I recall whatever may have struck me freshly 
during the past week. This is in part, initially at 
least, a voluntary and outward act. It means simply 
that the outward man is ready to run if he is sent. 
It means the will given up to service ; and it is quite 
possible to stop everything by taking an opposite atti- 
tude. So thoughts suggest themselves. A text that 
has smitten one during the week—new light on a 
phrase—a verse of poetry—some incident. private or 
public,—these pass before the door whence shines the 
heavenly light. Are they transfigured? Sometimes 
yes: sometimes no. If nothing flames, silence is my 
portion. Iturn from ideas of ministry to my own 
private needs. From these sometimes the live coal 
from off the altar is brought, suddenly and unexpect- 
edly, and speech follows. Sometimes it does not. 
Again, there are times when the initial thought strikes 
in of itself from the inner man beyond the will. These 
are times to be thankful for. Often two or three of 
the thoughts that have struck home during the week, 
are woven together in unexpected ways. When once 
the fire is kindled, the blaze is not long. In five min- 
utes from its inception, the sermon is there, the heart 
goes pit-a-pat, and up the man must get. How trying 
is any outward interruption during those few rapt and 
fruitful minutes, when the whole scheme is unfolding 
itself, and flashing itself upon the brain. There are 
the five or six main points, the leading sequences of 
thought are there ; the introductory expository teach- 
ing, the generalization, the illustrations, the final lesson 
and appeal, they fall into place. The sermon is made, 
but I, the slow compiler, did not make it. 

Now for the human qualifications toall this. I advise 
no one to rise with his mind a blank sheet, or with 
only‘a text, not knowing whither it might meanderingly 
lead. That is not a method which, it seems to me, 
leads to edification. It is better far to find from the 
inward monitor to whom thou hast lent thy mind, be- 
fore rising, exactly what thou thinks thou hast to say. 
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Thou should have thy sequence ; above all, have thy 
conclusion, know where thou art going to stop; and 
even if thou art led away from thy plan, keep that asa 
harbor, to come quickly home to. I believe that the 
faculties have enough to do when thou art up, without 
composing new matter as thou goes on. 

Do I then always say what I intend and nothing 
more? No! generally a good deal less. Constantly 
the restraining influence of the Guide stops my saying 
of all I had meant, or half meant, to say; and what 
is more, rarely have I regretted the omissions. I am 
generally thankful for them. They have meant cutting 
off what is superfluous or of doubtful wisdom. No 
doubt this incompleteness is partly due to faults in 
the intellect, to forgetfulness, nervousness, hurry 
to sit down; but not wholly so, or the omissions 
would not be so beneficial as they are generally. 

Again does one never expand when one is up? 
Yes, verily. But mind thy Guide here. This practice 
needs particular caution. Do not limit the spirit to 
its working before thou rises, but limit thy own 
faculties of utterance, particularly if thou hast been 
in the habit of speaking for eighteen years or any 
longer period. But we will postpone the dangers of 
the ministry a few minutes longer. 

There are two slight indications besides those I 
have mentioned which give support to my view that 
another underlying man is at work in the ministry ; 
one is, that a consciousness of oneself, of one’s own 
position standing there in front of an audience, an in- 
cursion on the scene of the ordinary self, if it suddenly 
breaks upon you whilst in the exercise of ministry, 
brings confusion to the mind and silence to the lips. 
Hard is the case. ‘Get thee behind me” has to 
come quick or you are lost. 

The other slight indication is to be found in the 
fact that at times, in old age, when most of the facul- 
ties are dulled or gone, the ministry seems to have 
an independent life, and to remain as bright as ever. 
I have known one such case. 

I have then, to sum up thus far, offered support 
to this view of ministry from the very constitution of 
our meetings, from the impersonal character and 
quality of the preaching, from our feeling of being 
possessed by the message, of its being a gift to us, 
and from minor indi¢ations. ; 


( Conclusion to follow.) 


In the great business of enlarging life, what we 
please to call the study of nature holds a very large 


place. In proportion as men know more of God’s 
work, or, as we grandly say, of the processes of life, 
more will they be like him, partakers of the divine 
nature. The growth in life is a growth in grace. 
And an element in the growth in life, not to be 
neglected, is gained in such daily care as man bestows 
upon the animals which are not always his inferiors. 
—|[Edward E. Hale. ] 
3¢€ 

By rooting out our selfish desires, even when they 
appear to touch no one but ourselves, we are prepar- 
ing a chamber of the soul where the Divine Presence 
may dwell.—[Ellen Watson. ] 


Friends’ Scripture Lessons. 
NEW TESTAMENT SERIES—No. 34. 
THE TEACHER. 

GOLDEN Text.—There shall be joy in heaven over one sin- 
ner that repenteth, more than over ninety and nine 
righteous persons, which need no 
repentance.—Luke, xv., 7. 


Before study of the Lesson read Luke, xv., 1-32. 

Ar first thought it is perhaps one of the striking 
phases of the teaching of Jesus that he had no special 
method, followed no system. He mingled with men 
in their daily life and talked with them; that is all. 
Excepting only a few records in the gospel of John, 
in which, as heretofore explained, we probably have 
rather the manner of the disciple than of his Master, 
we have no connected discourses. The Sermon on 
the Mount and the instruction to the twelve are rather 
series of brief apothegms than sermons in any ordinary 
sense of the word. It is true that Jesus taught in the 
synagogues ; but it is evident that his addresses on 
such occasions made no such favorable impression as 
his less formal talks. At Nazareth after an address 
in the synagogue the people strove to kill him (Luke, 
iv., 28, 29). Later, at Capernaum, after thousands 
had flocked to him and had followed him listening to 
his familiar talks it is recorded that he addressed the 
people in the synagogue, and that as a result ‘“‘ many 
of his disciples went back and walked no more with 
him’”’ (John, vi., 66). Again, we have no records of 
these sermons—they did not so impress themselves 
as to remain in the memories of the hearers ; while his 
familiar conversations, revealing so much more of his 
own nature, and adapted especially to his hearers, 
were remembered and written down—the casual talk 
with the woman of Samaria, with Nicodemus, with 
chance passers by, with accidental groups by the sea 
or on the road. 

It may not be amiss here to notice that such was 
also the method of another who has been called the 
wisest of men, and one of the greatest teachers the 
world has ever known—one who in his death, as well 
as in his manner of teaching, shows interesting analo- 
gies to that of Jesus. Unlike the other great Athenian 
teachers—the ‘Sophists,”’ Plato and Aristotle,— 
Socrates founded no school, had no special group of 
pupils, took no pay for instruction; he taught wher- 
ever he found men collected together. Neither did 
he deliver orations or addresses expounding a system 
of philosophy. On the contrary, he entered into con- 
versation with anyone who would listen to him, him- 
self asking questions and stimulating others to do 
likewise. He made no effeort to prove any special 
thesis, but let the talk drift, with only such direction 
as would keep the minds of the listeners alert and 
active. The subject matter was often trivial; but the 
aim was always to so influence the auditors that they 
would care to study out the truth for themselves. 
Like Jesus also he left no writings, but trusted his 
teaching to propagate itself through those who 
caught its spirit. And in the one case as in the 
other the plan or lack of plan has justified itself. No 
other perhaps among all the great Athenians has 
more influenced human thought than this apparently 
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careless teacher. It is enough to make the advocates 
of elaborate schemes of instruction pause to observe 
these facts. 

Yet, after all, there is method in such a course—a 
method which takes account of just what is so often 
left out in schemes of instruction. It leaves the 
teacher free to use the immediate occasion in each 
case, and also to deal with the individual instead of 
the mass. Any system which leaves out these things 
is necessarily imperfect. And how adroitly Jesus 
makes use of occasion and personality in all his teach- 
ing. To follow the line of his listeners’ interest, lead- 
ing always from the known to the unknown, from the 
familiar to the unfamiliar, was not so much a plan as 
an instinct with him. What he said, therefore, caught 
the attention and lingered there. He planted prob- 
lems right and left in the minds ot his hearers, prob- 
lems that stung, questions that would not down. He 
was not a mere answerer to questions, but a “‘ creator 
of impulses.” -‘ Ye must be born again’’—what 
does he mean? Not worship here, or at Jerusalem, 
but in spirit—how can that be? Sell all I have— 
what for? Elijah come already—where then is he ? 
Eat his flesh !—How can we do that? Become as 
children—In what respect? It would be easy to 
multiply examples, but these will suffice. In fact he 
was a “troubler of Israel”; he sowed interrogation 
points all through thelfland, serving as centres of irrita- 
tion in self-satisfied minds, breaking up “ camps of 
ease’’ with a clarion call, shaking the very foundations 
of ancient and outgrown traditions on which the op- 
pressions of the law rested. 

Reference should be made to his extensive use of 
parable. When he chose, no one could use more 
forcible, direct, and unmistakable language—as wit- 
ness the beatitudes and many of his sayings to his 
disciples. More commonly, however, he was aiming 
not merely to inform but to stimulate and convince,— 
to make those who heard’ him to “ have life, and that 
more abundantly.”’ To this end the parable admir- 
ably served his purpose, and his use of it was so 
powerful and so perfect that generations since have so 
far missed his spirit as to use his parables almost 
exclusively instead of following his example in coin- 
ing new illustrations from wayside, tree, and hedge- 
row, from mountain, lake, and meadow. Other 
rhetorical forms he used also—irony, “for which of 
these works do you stone me?’’—invective, “ Woe 
unto you hypocrites,” and hyperbola or exaggera- 
tion, ‘‘you strain at a gnat and swallow a camel.” 
One additional word as to this last is perhaps needed. 
People are expected to use common sense in reading 
the words of Jesus. ‘He did not talk to them as if they 
were phonographs built to reproduce his every word 
or tone, but as understanding beings, able to compare 
and judge. When, therefore, he says we must hate 
our fathers and mothers in order to be his disciples, 
we know he doesn’t mean what the words say, but 
to express, indeed to over-express, the spirit of renun- 
ciation required in discipleship. Similarly, when he 
says, “if a man take away thy coat let him have thy 
cloak also,” or *‘ turn the other cheek,” it is simply a 
strong statement of the necessity for forbearance and 
humility in dealing with force and violence, 


A consideration of Jesus’s methods of dealing 
with men removes every excuse from those who seek 
to avoid the duty of teaching Christianity on some 
specious plea of inability for public speech and the 
like. The public address was the least effective of 
the Master’s methods of labor. How shall we excuse 
ourselves for the idle frivolity of most of our conver- 
sation, reading, and thinking? We are more afraid 
of being thought “prigs’”’ than of really being un- 
profitable servants. If Christians everywhere would 
undertake in private word and deed to live the spirit 
of Christianity, dealing faithfully and lovingly with all, 
there would be sucha ‘“revival’’ as centuries have 
not witnessed. There is no necessity for being sol- 
emn, but there is need for more seriousness and for a 
‘** sweet reasonableness,” to replace the emptiness of 
much of our thinking and talking. 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
Lesson No. 37. Tenth month 5. 
JOSHUA ENCOURAGED. 
GOLDEN TExT.—Be strong and of good courage.—Joshua, i.,9. 
The Scripture of the Lesson is Joshua, i., 1-11. 


Josnua (or Hoshea), the son of Nun, of the tribe of 
Ephraim, is first mentioned in Exodus, xvii., 9, as 
commanding the warriors of Israel in the battle of 
Rephidim. He was one of the twelve spies sent 
out from Kadesh to ascertain the strength of the 
Canaanites ; when the others came back disheartened 
he and Caleb alone kept up their courage and urged 
the Israelites to march forward and make an imme- 
diate attack. Because of their greater faith these two 
alone, of the grown men who left Egypt, lived to 
enter the promised land. During the forty years’ 
wanderings Joshua was the personal attendant of 
Moses and some time before his death he had been 
chosen by the latter as his successor. 

The early Christian writers supposed that the book 
which bears his name was written by Joshua himself, 
but as it contains a record of his death and of many 
events that happened long afterwards, at least a part 
of it must have been written by some one else. Bible 
students now generally believe that it was at one time 
united to the Pentateuch, and that these six books are 
made up of extracts from various narratives, put to- 
gether by a later writer who lived about the time of 
Ezra. 

Our lesson tells us that after the death of Moses 
Joshua was commanded to pass over the Jordan river 
into the promised land. It was further revealed to 
him that if he and his people would obey the laws 
given them through Moses, and meditate upon these 
laws day and night, God would be with them and 
cause them to prosper. Orders were then given to 
the people by the officers to prepare victuals and be 
ready within three days to cross the river, with the 
armed men in front, and possess the land. 

Joshua then sent out two spies secretly to view the 
land. These went to the house of Rahab, the harlot, 
and when the king of Jericho sent his messengers 
in search of them she hid them on the roof, conceal- 
ing them with stalks of flax, which had probably been 
spread upon the roof to dry. In the night she let 
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them down by a cord through the window “ foe done 
house was upon the side of the wall,” and told them 
to hide upon the mountain for three days. 

Rahab and her people had heard of the drying up 
of the waters of the Red Sea, and of the victories of 
the Israelites over the Amorites and others, and she 
admitted that there remained no more spirit in -her 
people because of these things. In return for her 
kindness the spies swore unto her that if she told no 
one of their errand she and all who were in her house 
would be protected from harm by the Israelites; and 
in order that there might be no mistake as to her abode 
she bound a line of scarlet thread in the window 
through which they escaped. When the spies returned 
to Joshua they related their adventures and reported 
that the people were ready to flee from the Israelites. 
Rahab afterwards became the wife of Salmon, a 
prince of Judah, and was hence a mother in the royal 
line of David and of Jesus. 

There can be no doubt that Joshua’s success as a 
leader was in large measure owing to the close rela- 
tionship that existed between him and Moses. The 
influence of a master among men upon those who 
intimately associate with him is second only to the 
revelations that come directly from God in the supreme 
moments of life. The apostles of Jesus were not un- 
like the other men of Judea that lived in their time ; 
it was their daily contact with the Son of Man and 
the inspiration that came from his personality that 
led them in a knowledge of the Father, and gave them 
their power as leaders and teachers of men. Those to 
whom George Fox preached were mainly the common 
people, but the supreme faith of this man that the 
light of God shone into every human soul, so wrought 
upon these common people that ministers arose among 
them who were able to go out and become in turn 
a source of inspiration to others. 

It is a good thing for any young man or woman to 
come in touch with strong characters and to be filled 
with a desire to win their approval and to emulate 
their virtues. The best teaching is often unconscious 
teaching, and for this reason the people with whom 
we associate shape our characters more than we are 
aware. If we are so situated that we have little oppor- 
tunity for contact with those that lead ideal lives, we 
may at least seek for the best traits in the people 
among whom we live. In every neighborhood there 
are some who are conspicuous for honesty, industry, 
patience, or kindness, and by their strength others will 
be lifted up. 

WE think it a gallant thing, to be fluttering up to 
heaven with our wings of knowledge and specula- 
tion; whereas, the highest mystery of a divine life 
here, and of perfect happiness hereafter, consists in 
nothing but mere obedience to the Divine will. Hap- 
piness is nothing but that inward, sweet delight, which 
will arise from the harmonious agreement between 
our wills and the will of God. There is nothing in 
the whole world able to do us good or hurt but God 
and our own will; neither riches, nor poverty, nor 
disgrace, nor honor. not life, nor death, nor angels, nor 
devils; but willing, or not willing, as we ought. 


—[Ralph Cudworth. ] 
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A GROWING BELIEF IN | GOD. 
Sunday School Times. 

THERE are those who claim that we have no knowl- 
edge of God, and that we can have no such knowledge. 
Others claim that the belief that there is a God is only 
a result of tradition, coming down from the earliest ages 
of our ancestors, and as embodied in the pages of our 
Bible. How is this? What appears to be the origin 
of our most restful confidence in our knowledge of 
a personal God ? 

We who have faith in God, who confidently rest 
on him as the one in whom we live and move and 
have our being, require no evidence as to God’s exist- 
ence and reality. We know that he is, and that he is 
more to us than all else besides. He is to us more 
real than father or mother, brother or sister, or friend. 
We ask not to have any added assurance of his per- 
sonality or identity. But there are those who lack the 
confidence of this blessing, and who grope for it hope- 
lessly, perhaps seeking its explanation in the history 
of certain peoples of our race. The question is, What 
can be done for such bewildered gropers ? 

In the first place, the belief in God is not an idea 
attaching to any one people or race, or manifesting 
itself at any period or age in the world’s history. It 
did not first show itself in connection with the earliest 
pages of our Bible, or as based on any recognized tra- 
ditions of our race. 

Long before the Jewish people existed as a people, 
and therefore before they had a civilization or a liter- 
ature, the Egyptians had their civilization and literature, 
and with them the idea of God and of the gods was 
as prominent as afterwards with the Jews, or as later 
with the Anglo Saxons. It was the same with the 
Arabians, the Assyrians, the Babylonians, the Hittites, 
the Chinese, and the other early peoples of the East. 
It is the same with the American Indians, with the 
Mexicans, with the Peruvians, and with all the other 
peoples of our Western continents. It is the same, 
again, with the New Zealanders, the Australians, and 
the other inhabitants of the islands of the sea. There 
is no indication or claim of any primitive, or pre-his- 
toric man as existing on earth without knowledge 
and recognition of God, or gods, as above man, from 
the beginning. 

There was never yet a people discovered so bar- 
barous or so low as to be without well-defined ideas 
of God, or of gods, who were to be reverenced and 
worshipped. And there was never yet a people so 
highly advaneed in civilization and learning and wis- 
dom as to have risen above a practical appreciation of 
the recognized knowledge, or conviction, of the reality 
and overshadowing presence of the prevailing and 
supernatural and infinite God. And it is in this line 
that man has the fuller revelation of God, and the way 
to God, in the Bible. 

There are, it is true, certain individuals in civilized 
communities, who claim to be unconscious of the 
presence of a personal God, and who therefore deny 
or doubt the existence of anything of the sort,—as also 
there are individuals who are color blind, or unable 
to discern fine distinctions in perfume or in musi- 
cal sounds. These persons are, all of them, lacking 

(Continued on page 617.) 
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THE MOVEMENT FORWARD. 

year, when the Central Committee of the 
General Conference met at Sandy Spring, the con- 
cern of the large company who assembled with them 
was plainly and earnestly expressed that there should 
be some wider and more definite work done to spread 
the influence of the Society of Friends. Appreciating 
what is done, continually, in many ways, by many 
earnest Friends, it was still felt that a more general 
work should be carried on, and that it should be more 
systematic, more energetic, and more continuous. 

The immediate outcome of the concern expressed 
at Sandy Spring was the appointment of a committee 
—called the Committee of Ten—to consider the 
subject, and to make a report to the General Confer- 
ence. This report has now been presented, and 
being approved by the Central Committee, was read 
in the Conference, in its last session. 


Last 


It was printed 
in full in last week’s INTELLIGENCER. 

The plan adopted is the appointment of a commit- 
tee of twenty-two persons, taken from the member- 
ship of the several yearly meetings, and authorized to 
direct the work of spreading a knowledge of Friends’ 
principles, and of advancing and propagating the 
Truth as Friends see it. This commiftee met at 
once, at Asbury Park—most of its members being 
present there—organized, and laid out a plan of work 
as way seemed to open. It is thus ready to respond, 
as far as it may be able, to the expressed concerns 
and desires of Friends in the direction of its appoint- 
ment. 

It will be of course perceived that the movement 
thus begun is one which may ultimately have a large 
significance. It means, in fact and in substance, the 
endeavor to do such work, by the organized and 
united efforts of concerned Friends, as is done in the 
‘‘churches”’ by bishops, paid pastors, and other 
official workers. It may and ought to represent in 
part at least such organized work as is being done by 
Friends in some of the quarterly meetings in England, 
where the membership prefer this to the form of 
activity carried on by the “Home Mission’’ Com- 
mittee. 


In every direction amongst our body, there exists 


a deep concern for the future of our Society, and a 
desire that efforts consistent with our principles should 
be energetically made to spread the knowledge of the 
Truth as we hold it. The idea that Friends “are 


not a proselyting body” has retarded such efforts, but 
it is entertained, we believe, by few amongst us. If 
we believe strongly in our Society, if we see in it an 
instrumentality for good, and realize that it has a 
work to do, we are derelict when we omit to let its 


light shine. It is no part of our duty to “ hide its light 
under a bushel.”’ 


The Committee will need help of all kinds. It 
will need some help in money, to pay for clerical 
labor, for stationery and postage, for books and 
tracts, and for travelling expenses. The work of 
the Secretary, Jesse H. Holmes, Swarthmore,. Pa., 
will be much facilitated if interested Friends will give 


Years Meeting, of the ‘‘ Orthodox ’’ body of Friends, (Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, Arch Street, not officially included), 
is to assemble at Indianapolis on the 21st of next month. 
This Conference met first in 1887, and again in 1892 and 
1897. A ‘Uniform Discipline,’’ drawn up by a committee 
of its creation, has been approved by nearly all the yearly 
meetings of the other body,—in some cases with some 
modification. 

Our attention is called to the statement in a Philadelphia 
journal that an invitation had been extended to our body of 
Friends to join in the Conference. We have no knowledge 
of such an invitation, and have no idea that it would be ex- 
tended, or could be accepted, under existing conditions. 


THE report which appeared recently in some of the Philadel- 
phia papers that the Juvenile Court was to be closed, appears 
to have grown out of a jesting remark of Judge Arnold, who 
had taken the place of Judge Davis on account of the illness 
of the latter. 

Should the Superior Court decide against the constitution- 
ality of the present Juvenile Court law, a new law will very 
probably be passed by the next Legislature, as the Juvenile 
Court is highly approved by those interested in the diminution 
of crime and the redemption of criminals. 


of a little pamphlet by Henry Morris Haviland, of New York, 
printed for free distribution by the Friends’ Association of 
New York and Brooklyn. The writer traces the evolution of 
religion from the worship of idols, the forces of nature, and 
various man-made gods to the conception of the great creative 
and sustaining Power ‘‘ that makes for righteousness,’’ and 
holds that Quakerism tends toward the abolishment of out- 
ward forms of worship and symbols of belief as essential to 
salvation, and the cultivation of the fruits of the spirit. 


WE print elsewhere some editorial articles from other 
journals, discussing the present status of the Society of 
Friends. They are of interest as a contribution to the ques- 
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tion—if there be any in any one’s mind— of the value of the 
Society, and the desirability of its continuance. There may 
be some expressions in the articles to which we would dissent, 
but they all manifest a kindly and appreciative spirit. 


In the announcement at the head of the editorial page last 
week, inviting answers to the question : ‘‘ What is the Great- 
est Need of the Society of Friends?’ a typographical error of 
importance occurred. At the beginning of the seventh line of 
the article, the word Conservatism should be comsecration. 

In the article by H. M. Jenkins, on page 594, second col- 
umn, twenty-seventh line, the word condemned should be con- 
temned. 


WE have received several communications, all of them 
commendably concise, in reply to the question, ‘‘ What is the 
Greatest Need of the Society of Friends?'’ and will begin 
their publication in a week or two. They will form, with the 
others which we are expecting to receive, an interesting con- 
tribution to the subject. 


THE annual Conference of Friends of the Indian which 
meets upon invitation of A. K. Smiley, at Lake Mohonk, 
N. Y., will be held on the 22d, 23d, and 24th of the coming 
month. 


BIRTHS. 
ANDREWS.—At Moorestown, N. J., Ninth month 3, 


1902, to Clayton L. and Anna Pancoast Andrews, a son, who 
is named Edward Benajah. 


BILLIN.—At Brooklyn, N. Y., Ninth month 3, 1902, to 


Eugene P. and Jessie M. Billin, a son, who is named Eugene 
Francis. 

JONES.—At Paoli, Pa., Fifth month 23, 1902, to Edwin 
S. and Clara Moore Jones, a son, who is named Edwin Lloyd. 

The father is a member of Goshen Monthly Meeting. 

PRATT.—At West Chester, Pa., on Ninth month 18, 
1902, to Maurice B. and Beulah Darlington Pratt, a son, who 
is named John Malcolm. 

PUSEY.—At London Grove, Chester county, Pa., Ninth 
month 2, 1902, to Philip C. and Hanna H. Pusey, a son, who 
is named Jesse D., Jr. 

WALTON. — At Woodlawn, Va. Ninth month 13, 1902, 
to Edward and Louise M. Walton, a daughter, who is named 
Anna Louise. 


MARRIAGES. 
DE METS—HEALD.—At Medford, Mass., Ninth month 
17, 1901, Lydia Price Heald and Léonce de: Mets, Jr. 
PARKINSON—HEALD. — At Medford, Mass., Ninth 
month 16, 1902, Edna Marian, daughter of J. Wilson and 
Louisa T. Heald, and Bernard Parkinson. 


DEATHS. 


BISHOP.—At Rancocas, N J., Eighth month 4, 1902, 
after about two weeks’ illness, Isaac F. Bishop, in the g2d 
year of his age. 


= *Although not a member of the Society, he was a Friend in | 


principle, and one of the most regular attenders of Rancocas 
Friends’ meetings on First-days, when health permitted. He 


lived a quiet, simple life, and had the esteem and confidence | 


of all who knew him. we 


Pa., Ninth month 1, 1902, Amos Briggs, in his 78th year. 
[ He was born in Penn's Manor, Bucks county, First month 
22, 1825, and became a lawyer. He wasone of the judges of 


ELLIGENCER. 


| Stimusson Powell and Isaac Sherwood. 


| of both branches. 
BRIGGS.—At his residence, Tullytown, Bucks county, | 
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the Court of Common Pleas of Philadelphia county from 1872 
to 1883. He took an active part in behalf of Prohibition in 
the later years of his life. One of his daughters, Anna, was 
the wife of the late William C. Newport. } 


JANNEY.—At his home, three miles northwest of Waynes- 
ville, Warren county, Ohio, Tenth month to, 1yo1, Charles 
L. Janney, aged 70 years, 7 months, and 18 days; a member 
of Miami Monthly Meeting, and an orderly and respected 
citizen. 

He belonged to the numerous and wide-spread family 
which includes the venerable John J. Janney, of Columbus, 
Ohio, and the late Samuel M. Janney, of Loudoun county, 
Va. His parents were James M. and Sarah Ann (Lupton) 
Janney, and his grandparents Abel and Lydia (Mendenhall) 
Janney, all formerly of Loudoun county, aforesaid. He 
leaves a widow, Hannah Ann (Haines) Janney, and one son. 

Cc 

JOHNSON. —At her home in Wilmington, Clinton county, 
Ohio, Ninth month 13, 1902, Martha Johnson, aged 80 years 
and 22 days; a member of Miami Monthly Meeting by con- 
vincement, having been admitted upon her own request in 
1880. 

She was the widowed daughter of our late friends, William 
and Maria (Sabin) Hale, and her grandparents were Jacob 
and Martha (Harvey) Hale. The Hales were from North 
Carolina, and were pioneer settlers on Tod's Fork, in Clinton 
county, Ohio, and Maria Sabin came from Dutchess county, 
N, Y: 

The deceased had been long and variously afflicted and 
tried, but she was a resolute woman, and faithful to her full 
share of every honest work due from her, including the finan- 
cial support of her religious society. C. B. 


POWELL.—At Central Park, Long Island, N. Y., Sixth 
month 6, 1902, Thomas U. Powell, son of the late Richard S. 
and Sarah T. Powell, aged 69 years; a member of Jericho 
Monthly Meeting. 


PYLE.—At her home, Kennett Square, Pa., Ninth month 
8, 1902, Minerva S. Pyle, in her 86th year; for many years 
an overseer, and later, an elder, of Kennett Monthly Meeting. 


SEAMAN.—At her home, Woodbury, Orange county, 
N. Y., after a long illness, Sarah B., daughter of the late 
Jacob and Hannah Seaman, aged 75 years; a life-long member 
of Cornwall Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


SOCIETY NOTES. 


THE annual meeting at the old meeting-house at Warrington, 
Pa., will be held on next First-day, the 28th instant. Friends 
desiring to attend from a distance are asked by William R. 
Cooke, Dillsburg, Pa., to address him. His note on the 
subject was received too late for last week's issue. 

Warrington meeting-house is in Warrington township, 
York county, midway between the villages of Wellsville and 
Rossville. It is eight miles from Dillsburg, on the Cumber- 
land Valley railroad. 


One of the old meeting-houses on Long Island is at Man- 
hasset. Like the houses at Westbury and Locust Valley, this 
one is surrounded by stately oaks whose ages no man 
knoweth. The meeting is not largely attended, there having 
been a considerable decrease in the number of Friends living 
in the neighborhood. The meeting enjoys the ministry of 
The former Friend is 
nearly ninety years of age, but attends meeting in spite of his 
physical infirmities. He frequently speaks, and always 
delivers a message full of moral inspiration and mental vigor. 
—[Young Friends’ Review. ] 


Last week John William Graham visited amongst Friends 
On First-day, the 14th, he was at Twelfth 
Street Meeting, Philadelphia ; on Second-day evening he pre- 
sented a lecture toa large gathering at the High Street meeting- 
house, West Chester; on Third-day evening he spoke at 
Kennett Square, and on Fourth-day evening at Lansdowne. 
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On Fifth-day morning he attended the meeting of (Orthodox) 
Friends at Moorestown, N. J. On Sixth-day evening he 
lectured at Wilmington, Del., and on Seventh-day evening at 
George School. On First-day morning he was at meeting at 
Newtown. 

The meeting at Swarthmore, in the College meeting-house, 
on First-day last, was largely attended; the Swarthmore 
Preparatory School, being increasingly large, well filled the 
allotted seats. In the preliminary exercises, a number of 
students responded to the President's call for texts, and Dean 
Bond read a valuable paper. In the meeting proper, which 
followed, there was an impressive silence broken by an earnest, 
uplifting prayer. 

Meetings near at hand are as follows : 

Scipio Quarterly Meeting, Scipio, N. Y., on Seventh-day, 
Ninth month 27; Canada Half-Year Meeting, Yonge St., 
Ontario, on Second-day next, the 29th inst. ; Farmington 
Half-Year Meeting, at Farmington, N. Y., on Fourth-day 
next, the 1st of Tenth month. 

The meeting at Newtown, Pa., on the 2Ist instant, was 
large, the house being filled to its entire capacity. The 
attendance of the scholars from George School increased the 
gathering, and others than the usual attenders were present. 
J. W. Graham spoke at some length. 

On Tenth month 5 (First-day), the First-day school at 
Lancaster Ave. and 35th St., West Philadelphia, will open 
for the winter. Time, 9.45 a. m. 

The meeting will be held at 11 o'clock, instead of 10.30, 
until further notice. 

The appointments made by Philadelphia Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Committee to visit meetings are given elsewhere under 
‘*Notices."’ The meeting at Valley will be attended next 
First-day, 28th. 

At Green Street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia, on the 
18th instant, five proposed marriages under the care of the 
Society (not all of that monthly meeting), received appropriate 
attention. 

A circular meeting will be held at Birmingham (Chester 
county, Pa.), on First-day, the 5th of next month, at 3 p. m., 
in care of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee. 

The Friends of White Plains, N. Y., will hold their rext 
meeting at the residence of William Moore, 78 Fisher Ave., 
on First-day, Ninth month 28, at eleven a. m. 

The new meeting-house at West Grove, Pa., will be occu- 
pied for the first time by Friends there on First-day morning 
the 5th proximo. The meeting-hour is Io a. m. 


Salem Quarterly Meeting’s Committee will visit Salem 
Meeting on First-day next, the 28th. Meeting at loa. m. 


‘‘ THE consumption of coal in the United States has been 
enormously increased in the last thirty years. It is eight 
times as great as it wasin 1870. The production of coal of 
all kinds in 1870 was nearly 33,000,000 tons. The product 
was almost doubled in the next ten years. In 18g0 the pro- 
duct was more than four times as great as in 1870, and in 
1900 it had reached the enormous total of 240,000,000 tons, 
or 100,000,000 more tons than ten years before, and nearly 
eight times the product of 1870.’’ 


THE Friend (London), issued’ Ninth month 5, contains 
interesting accounts of the visits of an Englishman to Girard 
College, Philadelphia, and to Mount Vernon. The latter 
article is accompanied with an illustration of the home of 
Washington and concludes with these words: ‘‘ The English- 
man who visits this lovely historic scene may well have his 
respect increased towards the great Republic which now, to so 
large an extent, dominates the western world.’’ 


THE WORK AMONG ISOLATED FRIENDS. 


Ir was the feeling of the Joint Committee of the 
several yearly meetings for Work among Isolated 
Members, in the adjourned meeting at Asbury Park, 
that some account of the nature and extent of their 
work would be of interest to the readers of the 
INTELLIGENCER. 

The work thus far done has been confined to cor- 
respondence with the members of the various yearly 
meetings living in certain cities where it was known 
to the committee that several Friends resided. In 
two instances the work was done in person instead of 
by correspondence. 


We learn that a Friends’ meeting has been held 
for some time in Pasadena, California, at 10 a.m., on 
First-day, at the home of Nancy Gardiner, 185 
E. Villa street, to which all are welcome who are near 
enough to attend. It is hoped that way will open for 
the Friends in Los Angeles and Pasadena to unite 
themselves in a Friends’ Association. A Friends’ 
Association is reported in Toronto, Canada, which 
meets bi-weekly during the winter months. Friends 
living at San Jose, California, have been encouraged 
by the committee to attend the College Park meeting, 
of which Joel Bean is a member. 

Efforts will be made to find a Friend in each of 
the remaining cities who will make the acquaintance 
of the other Friends resident there, and act as a 
medium of communication between them and visiting 
Friends. In this way Friends from the East visiting 
these cities will be enabled to hold either a meeting 
for worship, or a social meeting, as may seem best. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul have been assigned to 
John L. Thomas and the other members of the 
Indiana section of the committee; Detroit and 
Toledo to Samuel P. Zavitz ; Cleveland to A. Curtin 
Russell, who resides there and will act as the corres- 
pondent in that city, his address being 176 Bell 
avenue; Buffalo and Toronto to Elizabeth Stover and 
Jonathan D. Noxon; Denver to Dr. Charles H. 
Bushong; Colorado Springs to Sarah B. Flitcraft ; 
San Francisco to Martha M. Wilson and the other 
members of the Illinois section; Los Angeles and 
Pasadena to Elizabeth M. Koser and the other mem- 
bers of the Baltimore section; St. Louis to Ruth C. 
Wilson ; Pittsburgh and Allegheny to R. Barclay 
Spicer and the other members of the Ohio section. 

It was the general feeling of the committee that 
in some of these cities much good might be done if 
they could be visited by one or more Friends who 
are qualified to awaken interest in the Society and its 
testimonies ; it was therefore decided to accept volun- 
tary contributions for the payment of travelling ex- 
penses. Those who wish to aid the work in this way 
may give their contributions to any member of the 
committee, or send them directly to the clerk, as no 
treasurer has yet been appointed. 

In order to further the work of the committee it 
is of the utmost importance that each yearly meeting 
should obtain as correct a list as possible of all its 
isolated members, and keep this list revised from year 
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to year. If eg. are other places than those herein 
named where there are enough Friends to form an 
organization, the committee will gladly extend to 
them such aid and encouragement as are in its power. 

Lansdowne, Pa. ELIZABETH LLoyp, 
Clerk of the General Committee. 


NEW MEETING-HOUSE AT WEST GROVE. 


THE Friends at West Grove, Pa., expect to have their | 


first meeting in the new meeting-house on next First- 
day a week, Tenth month 5, at the usual hour, 10 a. m. 

The new house is situated on Prospect avenue, a 
short distance south 
conveniently in town. 
elevated site, with a fine prospect of distant country. 
The ground rises from the station. The lot, which is 


of the railroad station, and 
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100 feet front by 374 feet deep, was given for the | 
purpose by Milton Jackson. 
The house was designed by Frederick B. Pyle, 


architect, of Washington, D. C. It is of light gray 
lime-stone, from local quarries, the wall outside 
being neatly pointed. A piazza extends along the 
front. The illustration given herewith is from a 
photograph, and shows the entrance ‘somewhat “ fore- 
shortened.” There is a sheltered driveway, or forte 
cochere, where persons may alight from vehicles with- 
out exposure. 

The house has a seating capacity in the main 
room for 176 persons, and two ante-rooms, which 
may be “thrown in” when needed, will increase this 
to about 200. These rooms will ordinarily serve for 
committee-rooms, etc. 

[he old West Grove meeting-house is about a 
mile and a quarter out of town, 
repairs for continued use. While many precious | 
memories attach to it experience showed the meeting 
could be better maintained if located more conveniently 
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It fronts east, and occupies an | 


and was needing | 
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A GROWING BELIEF IN GOD. 


( Concluded from page 613.) 


| in physical or mental or spiritual completeness. They 

show it in one way as others show it in other ways. 

If, indeed, such persons are of marked intellectual 

power, and of exceptional moral tone, and of seem- 
| ingly high spiritual capacity, they yet are lacking in a 
| quality or in a consciousness that is peculiar to the 
| race, high and low, and which in all ages and among 
all peoples, has marked the highest uplift of mankind. 
| Moreover, wherever one such person is found with 
| this lack, others are to be found near him of ability 
, superior to him in his sphere, whether it be as a phil- 
| osopher, a scientist, a poet, or in any other special 
line of power or progress. It is never because a man 
has made his high intellectual attainments that he 
| denies or doubts the existence or the nearness of God. 
| It is because, with all his attainments, he lacks the 
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highest and noblest attainment of his race, in his day 
| and for all days. 

There was never a period in the history of the 
world when so few persons in proportion to the whole 
number, disbelieved in God's personality, or even had 

| doubt as to his existence, ranging themselves under 
the head of ‘‘ agnostics,’ or ‘“* know-nothings,”’ so far 
as relates to a personal God. There was never a time 
when so many, relatively speaking, of advanced 
scholars, or foremost thinkers of the race, were simple- 
hearted believers in God, with as firm faith as in child- 
hood they had in their loving father and mother. 

Scholarship and scientific attainment have, at 
times, been a means of sweeping away from their early 
or traditional beliefs some seekers after the origin and 

| source of life and being ; but again, some of the fore- 
most of such doubting seekers have, through their 
studies, as well as by their recognition of the real in- 
fluences that have swayed and are swaying humanity, 
| been brought back to their child faith, with a true 
| man’s strength of faith in manhood. Some of the 





strongest and most convincing books published in 
England and America, as showing the helpless doubt- 
ing of the negative aspect of God in the world, are 
those written by non-believers, or agnostics, at differ- 
ent periods of their spiritual groping. 

To-day, more than ever before in the world’s his- 
tory, the world’s greatest men, the world’s strongest 
men, the world’s wisest men, the world’s foremost 
scholars, are firm believers in God, believing firmly in 
his existence and constant nearness, and prizing and 
resting on this truth more than all else in the universe. 
And this, above all else, is a proof of the world’s 
real progress. As men desire communion with God, 
they have that communion. It is true to-day as it has 
ever been true, that God has manifested himself to 
those who would know him, and that those who de- 
sire to be blessed of God have his constant presence 
and blessing. They, indeed, are to be pitied and 
prayed for, whoever they are, who from any cause, 
deny or doubt the existence and nearness of a per- 
sonal God. 


FRIENDLY WORDS ABOUT FRIENDS. 
THE FRIENDS AND THEIR GENERAL CONFERENCE. 
Newark, N. J , Evening News. 

Tue Friends’ General Conference, now in session at 
Asbury Park, serves to call public attention to a re- 
ligious sect whose influence upon public thought and 
morals is certainly greater than its numbers would 
seem to indicate’ The Quaker, as he is known in 
popular parlance, is one who adheres rather literally 
to the precepts of the New Testament, governing the 
most inconsequential details of his every day life by 
its precepts. If, as many of us are inclined to think, 
he lays undue stress upon certain non-essentials, such 
as the fashion of speech or dress, it cannot be denied 
that in those broader matters, which have to do with 
the relations of life, he seems to be imbued with true 
Christian liberality. It thus happens that he is invar- 
iably a most estimable citizen in a republican govern- 
ment such as ours, exercising an influence upon the 
body politic that is to be gauged rather by the truths 
to which he adheres than by any statistics of the or- 

ganization to which he belongs. 

All this is illustrated very strikingly at Asbury 
Park, not only in the topics under discussion, but in 
the liberal and catholic spirit which characterizes every 
address. These men and women of plain speech and 
still plainer attire seem to have a very adequate grasp 
of the situation. Theology, technically speaking, has 
a scant place on the program. Even the distinctive 
peculiarities of the sect, and its sectarian peculiarity 
that is usually accentuated at sectarian meetings, are 
very little insisted upon. Instead, the whole thought 
of the conference seems directed to those fundamental 
truths which underlie religion, morals, and life. Edu- 
cation receives especial attention. Said one speaker 
and he voiced the thought of his hearers, ‘“ Let us 
build our schools upon four ideals—the ideal building 
and grounds, the ideal of aesthetic influence, the ideal 
of adjustment to civil life, and the ideal of religious in- 
fluence.” This outline, which certainly covers the 
entire field, was filled in in a manner which evidences 
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the real breadth of Quaker thought. The same 
broad trend is exhibited in dealing with matters dis- 
tinctively religious, the essential features of the Gospel, 
those which have a bearing upon every-day life and 
duties being emphasized, while the refinements of the 
theologian are hardly touched upon at all. This is the 
Quaker genius. It explains Quaker history. It serves, 
too, to elucidate the fact that the Quaker, while never 
numerous, and perhaps really decreasing in so far as 
statistical tables are concerned, has yet been a most 
powerful factor in the development of the American 
civilzation and to-day exercises a potent influence upon 
national thought and feeling. From the days of 
William Penn Quakerism has been a steadily increas- 
ing and always beneficial force among us. It will 
doubtless so continue. 


THE QUAKER LEAVEN. 
Kennett, Pa., Advance. 

When the unlettered George Fox was wandering 
over the moors and through the forests of Leicester- 
shire, reading the purpose of God in the stars and 
communing with Him in the bush as he meditated 
upon the truths which afterward became the rule of 
faith and practice of the religious body which 
claimed him as its founder, he could have had no ade- 
quate conception of the magnitude of his work or any 
hope that three centuries afterward the doctrines which 
he propagated in the presence of scoffing and turbu- 
lent multitudes would still animate a large religious 
following, and possess a potency greatly dispropor- 
tioned to the number of believers. And yet, were he 
to appear again in the flesh as he appeared to the 
ungodly in Litchfield, Fox would doubtless be in no 
measure surprised at the tenacity of the doctrine of 
the Inner Light, for he well understood that God often 
used the weak things of life to confound the mighty. 
Quakerism was the revolt of the plain and simple 
minded people from the intricate ceremonies of the 
established religion of England, and a protest against 
the corruption and frivolity of the times, and ever 
since it has stood for peace and purity, for the simple 
faith and the tranquil life. 

Although to-day but a mere handful of our great 
population, and among the least of religious bodies, 
the influence of the Society of Friends has been felt 
in the State and in society out of all proportion to its 
numercial strength. In all the great reforms the Qua- 
ker has been in the van, either in concert with his 
society or beyond it, and the rules of life established 
in the early days of the socicty, in their searching 
inquiry into the daily practice and profession of the 
individual, are the best religious, moral and, social 
code that has yet been devised for the the government 
of society. Are Friends carefulto do this and that 
or to abstain from this and that, epitomize in their 
categorical sequence the Golden Rule, and contem- 
plate a plane of equity and fraternity which does not 
fall short of the ideal. Slavery, war, and intemper- 
ance have been conspicious among the evils which the 
leaders of the Society have sought to exterminate, 
and peace, honesty, and wholesome living the bless- 
ings they have sought to impose upon mankind. In 








the cause of education the Friends have always 
maintained advanced ground, and if the Society had 
no higher aim than the temporal amelioriation of the 
race it might well point with complacency to the fact that 
among its people there are neither paupers nor crimnals, 
neither ignorance nor superstition. 

After all, however, all that is vital in Quakerism 
is the reiteration of the eternal verities. Religious 
sects and social organizations rise, flourish, and decay, 
as they maintain or depart from the fundamental 
ideals. Truth and righteousness remain to be seized 
upon by some new zealot for the propagation of a new 
faith. That Quakerism has survived with the vitality 
which has marked the Asbury Park Conference this 
week is not because its founder built better than other 
men, but because his followers have continued to hold 
fast to the truth. 


THE QUAKERS. 
Philadelphia Times (Fifth month, 1902). 

There are certain forces in the world’s ethical and 
religious life which are very real and very potent, the 
extent of the influence of which, however, it is 
exceedingly difficult to measure by concrete symbols. 
Such has been the people called Quakers, one body 
of which is now holding its yearly assembly in this 
city. At one point in the seventeenth century it 
seemed that the Society of Friends, founded by 
George Fox, might some day have an expansion 
wide enough for it to equal in numbers some of the 
great militant faiths that lay claim to a catholic or 
universal mission. Charles Lamb, writing more 
than a hundred years later even, with quaint and 
tender kindliness, of the Quakers flocking to their 
yearly meeting, said that with their dove-like costumes 
of peace they ‘“‘ whitened”’ the streets of London. 

The older inhabitants of Philadelphia, and many 
who are not very old, well remember when the 
annual meetings of both of the main branches of the 
original organization of Friends were the characteris- 
tic events of the year, particularly if considered from 
the standpoint of picturesqueness. It was so in New 
York, though in a lesser degree. It is with a pecu- 
liar deep sadness that we note year by year that the 
distinctive Quaker costume is becoming rare and 
rarer in public places where it once abounded, and 
that the Societies of Friends, ‘‘ Orthodox’’ and 
‘ Hicksite,’’ so-called, are steadily and surely dwind- 
ling, until now, in almost any of their meeting- 
houses, whether in this city or elsewhere, are always 
more empty benches at a sitting for worship that 
there are worshippers. 

What may be the reason of the decline of the 
Friends is a problem which has already been much 
discussed, especially among themselves. The root- 
cause undoubtedly must be found in their passivity, 
not to say negativeness of attitude. Nearly all of 
the history which they have made has been that of 
protest, but protest coupled with no active resistance. 
They have stood for great and beautiful truths, ideas 
that in large part have finally won the world, that 
have sunk deep into the heart of humanity, to be 
rooted there forever; but they have stood as ex- 
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emplars or as modest teachers only, never as genuine 
protagonists. This, as some of their noblest men 
and women have thought, may have been their best 
mission, more effective than any other mission could 
be. The principles that they have thus represented 
have had strength to travel by themselves. They 
only need to be firmly though gently launched to 
move on forever more. Others have accepted them 
and striven for them in their own way, and have been 
able to point to the true exemplars of them as prov- 
ing that in practice they brought a rare self-poise in 
life and ‘‘ the peace that passeth all understanding.”’ 

A variation of this view of the decline of the 
Societies of Friends is that nearly every principle that 
they distinctively advocated nearly two hundred and 
fifty years ago has been taken up and adopted more 
or less by other religious bodies, and has become yet 
more plainly a part of the ethical belief, though, 
alas ! not always of the ethical practice, of all civilized 
men. They have ever preached the gospel of peace 
and have shown their sincerity in this by refusing to 
render military service and to pay military taxes, even 
though bringing down upon themselves gross punish- 
ment and bitter distress. The congress of The 
Hague, held a little more than two hundred years 
after the death of George Fox, was a magnificent 
confirmation of a most important phase of his work. 
Not less so has been the abolition of slavery by re- 
peated stages, and many other reforms made in the 
cause of justice and humanity in the course of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. His great spiri- 
tual doctrine, that there should be implicit obedience 
to the “light within”’ as to an emanation of the divine 
will, has had its influence, though often unconscious, 
upon all Christian teaching. 

So, though the Quakers may pass and none shall 
fill their place, there is yet the rich consolation of the 
fruits of their mission, even though it was unmilitant 
and in a sense negative. But there is still a hope 
that they will not pass entirely, for in certain parts of 
the country, particularly in the ‘‘ Hicksite ” meetings, 
there have been clear signs of a slight recrudescence 
and of a disposition among the younger Friends 
towards adaptation in religious and ethical acttvity to 
the social conditions of an age that has far outgrown 
those that prevailed in that of George Fox and King 
James the First. 


FROM statistics lately published the loss of life in Cuba 
during the last seven years from the effects of war it put 
down at about 20,000. In 1899 only 3 per cent. of the 
area of the island was under cultivation. 


‘« It has been decided by the Superior Court of Massachu- 
setts that the Boston Elevated Railway Company is responsible 
to abutting property holders for any damage they may suffer 
from the nuisance of noise in the operation of the road. In 
Pennsylvania it has been repeatedly held that no damages can 
be recovered for the noise made by the operation of a rail- 
road.”’ 


AN Eskimo arrow of walrus ivory, found imbedded in the 
breast of a healthy Canadian gray goose shot near Spokane, 
(Washington), is on view in a store in that city. No arrow of 
that sort was ever seen in Spokane before. The bird had 
evidently carried it thousands upon thousands of miles from 
the far north, where it was shot by some Eskimo.—[Philadel- 
phia Ledger. ] 
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Educational PBepartment. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
THE College year of 1902-3 was opened in the morning col- 
lection of the 17th inst., in the usual manner. President 
Swain gave a pleasant greeting to the students, new and old, 
and commended the new to the old for acordial welcome. He 
then gave a brief address on the ‘‘ Ideal Student."’ 
‘« The ideal student,’’ he said, 


‘‘is nota ‘snob,’ in any 
sense of the word. 


He is not dependent upon his good looks 

or his bad looks, or the part of his hair, the style of his eye- 
glasses, the cut of his coat, the size of the head of his cane, or 
the shape of his boot. Neither is he dependent alone upon 
the size of his muscle, the distance of his jump, his speed in 
running, the curve of his ball, or his agility and strength in 
football. He does not take pride in the number of young 
ladies who have fallen victims to his wiles, nor in the number 
of parties and receptions which he attends and in his general 
popularity. Neither does he become a bookworm, spending 
all his time and energy trying to make excellent grades, 
thereby becoming a mere machine and drudge. He is not 
quick to point out the faults of his fellow students, nor decry 
their work in order to exalt his own. He does not flaunt in 
the face of others his new religious discoveries, nor does he 
propose to reform the world in one stroke. He is not a dys- 
peptic, mentally or physically. He does not allow any habit 
to become his master, or any one to own his conscience. He 
is not a flirt, a shirk, ora dude. ‘The best thing about genu- 
ine youth,’ says Hall, ‘is that it cannot and will not interest 
itself in what it feels to be formal, trifling, dry, insincere, or of 
less than the highest worth.’ 

‘« These and many more things which might be mentioned 
he is not ; but heis not wholly a negative creature. Thereare 
many positive points in his character. He is neat in dress 
and easy in manner. He enjoys the best society and the 
best entertainments. He knows enough about music and art 
to appreciate the best music and the finest pictures. He loves 
nature and knows the best books. He is interested in every- 
thing. He has the power to master any subject to which he 
may turn his attention, and early selects some one narrow 
field in which he proposes to make himself an authority. He 
is fond of out-of-door sports, but looks upon them only as a 
means of recreation, in order to put himself in condition for 
the more serious duties of life. He is systematic, having 
regular hours for study, pleasure, and recreation, and allows 
nothing to interfere with his work. He has high ideals of 
morals, and does everything in his power to make the moral 
standard of his college higher than ever before. He has 
always a higher ideal than he has been able to reach, and 
which becomes higher with each day and year. He is inde- 
pendent in thought and in action, without being dogmatic and 
self-centered. He isa severe critic of himself and charitable 
toward others. He is always seeking favors for others and 
prefers to honor a friend rather than to receive honor. Ina 
word, he uses every means at his command to cultivate to its 
highest capacity every good and precious gift with which he 
has been endowed.”’ 

The entering class is the largest in the history of the Col- 
lege, numbering at the present 84 students. Up to this date 
the whole number registered is 193. 

Several changes have been made in the corps of instruc- 
tors. The following are the new appointments : 

The office of Registrar is now held by Caroline L. Hawke, 
class of 1900, succeeding Albert Cook Myers, M. L. 

Dr. Gellert Alleman was appointed Professor of Chemistry. 
He has been for several years connected with Washington 
University, St, Louis, Missouri. He succeeds Dr. Baxter. 


Harriet Sartain now fills the position of History of Paint- 
ing, and is the Director of the Studio, in succession to Beatrice 
Magill. 

Professor P. M. Pearson holds the position of Assistant 
Professor of Rhetoric and Public Speaking. 


Eliza Bates was chosen instructor of Physical Training for 
young women, 





GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 


The school began work on Fifth-day of last week, the 18th 
instant, with an enrolment of 201 scholars. They are classi- 
fied as to residence as follows : 

Pennsylvania : Adams county, 2 ; Bedford, 1 ; Bucks, 61 ; 
Berks, 1 ; Centre, 1; Chester, 32; Columbia, 6; Delaware, 
3; Lancaster, 6; Mifflin, 2; Montgomery, 11; Philadel- 
phia, 16; York, 4; total of Pennsylvania, 146. New Jersey, 
21; New York, 6; Maryland, g; District of Columbia, 1 ; 
Delaware, 3; Ohio, 3; Virginia, 9; Illinois, 1; Porto Rico, 
2; total, 201. 

The list of teachers is as follows: Dr. Joseph S. Walton, 
principal ; Mary Kirk, Latin ; George H. Nutt, manual train- 
ing and draughting ; R. Grant Bennett, astronomy, chemis- 
try, and physics; Lorin H. Bailey, higher mathematics ; Dr. 
George F. Luetscher, history; Belle Vansant, biology ; 
Sophie Langé, German, French, and drawing; James S. 
Hiatt, English ; Clara C. Adams, reading ; J. Wilmer Pan- 
coast, mathematics; Anne Russell, French and assistant in 
Latin; Mary T. Shoemaker, assistant in English; Curtis 
Eves, physical training ; William Satterthwaite, Jr., assistant 
in physical training ; Lunetta M. Garlock, physical training of 
girls ; Anna Jackson, librarian ; Emma E. Walton, penman- 
ship ; Deborah F. Stubbs, matron. 

Mary Kirk, who will act as substitute for Professor Charles 
M. Stabler in the Latin classes until the latter is able to re- 
sume his duties, is from Kennett Square, and has had experi- 
ence in teaching. She isa graduate of Bryn Mawr College. 
Last year she taught Latin and Greek at Abington Friends’ 
School. 

Dr. George F. Luetscher, who takes the place of Dr. W. 
H. Glasson as instructor in history, isa graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and has recently completed a post- 

graduate course at the University of Pennsylvania. Dr. Glas- 
son goes to Trinity College, Durham, N. C., where he has the 
chair of political economy, etc. 

Clara L. Adams, a graduate of the Emerson School of Ora- 
tory, Boston, takes the place of Gertrude Smith as instructor 
in reading. 





SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 


Anna Walton Waters, of Stroudsburg, Pa., one of the grad- 
uating class of Swarthmore College, 1902, has been appointed 
one of the teaching force of Friends’ Seminary, New York 
City, and entered on her duties last week. 

Catherine E. Way, of Philadelphia, a member of the 
Sophomore Class at Swarthmore last year, is in charge this 
year of the school at Gwynedd. Frances Darlington who had 
the school last year, will probably not teach this year. 

At Langhorne, E. Mae Myers, who was assistant last year, 
takes the school ; her sister, Georgia, who was principal, will 
not teach this year. 

At Media, Elizabeth C. Reinhardt succeeds Louisa Baker, 
as principal. She is a graduate of Bryn Mawr College, 1902. 
The assistant teachers remain as last year. 

At West Chester, Pa., Abigail Jackson remains as princi- 
pal, and the school opened on the 8th, with an increased en- 
rolment, there being 50 scholars as against 28 last year at 
this time. Barton takes place of Jessie Darlington as 
assistant in the High School department. 

At Millville, Pa., the two assistant teachers of last year, 
Berneice Eves and Rebecca John, take the school. 

Bacon Academy, Woodstown, N. J., is this year in charge 
of Achsah W. Grier, who succeeds Edna V. Thomas as prin- 
cipal 

The school of Rancocas, N. J., is in charge of Elizabeth 
W. Leedom, who succeeds Florence N. Windle. 

The school at Moorestown, N. J., has this year for princi- 
pal Professor William S, Delp, who has been instructor in 
mathematics at the State Normal School at West Chester, Pa. 
He succeeds Bird T. Baldwin, who goes to Harvard Univer- 
sity for advanced study. 

At Salem, N. J., Hannah Hall, who has been at Byberry, 
takes charge, with Lauretta Eves as assistant. 

Anna 5S. Palmer, who has been assistant at Byberry, now 
takes charge of the school as principal. 
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At Westfield, N. J., Mary W. Speece is in charge this 
year. She is a graduate of the Philadelphia Normal School. 

At Camden, N. J., Helen Rogers, of Merchantville, N. J., 
is appointed an additional assistant. The school is making 
encouraging progress. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, WILMINGTON, DEL.—This_ school 
opened very encouragingly. On the first day the enrolment 
was about thirty in excess of the openiny day last year, and 
sixty in excess of that of the year before. The kindergarten 
is a new feature this year, and is under the charge of Mary 
A. Taylor 

The faculty is as follows: Principal—Herschel A. Norris, 
A. M., (Princeton), Latin. Caroline Ladd Crew, A. B., 
(Smith), in charge of Girls’ High School, English and German. 
Floyd P. Johnson, A. B., (Cornell), in charge of Boys’ High 
School, French and Greek. Bertha L. Broomell, B. S., 
(Swarthmore), Mathematics. Nathan H. Mannakee, B. S., 
(Swarthmore), Gymnasium director for boys, Science and 
Mathematics. M. M. Gall Jack, (Emerson College of Oratory, 
Boston), Reading and Elocution. Clawson S. Hammitt, 
(Student Julian Academy, Paris), Free Hand and Mechanical 
Drawing. Helen Ruth Hillborn, A. B., (Swarthmore), in 
charge of Boys’ Grammar School. Mary Jackson Hoopes, in 
charge of Girls’ Grammar School. Laura Augusta Yerkes, 
B. E., Mary Wilson Pyle, Primary School. Francis C. Pyle, 
manual training. Mary A. Taylor, Kindergarten. Sara E. 
Hamilton, Secretary, (Anderson School of Gymnastics), Gym- 
nasium Directors for Girls. 


THE BEREAN SCHOOL.—Matthew Anderson's Berean Man- 
ual Traini g and Industrial School, in this city, for colored 
young people, will begin work on the 2d proximo—next Fifth- 
day. It is located in the basement of the Berean Presby- 
terian Church, South College avenue, opposite Girard College. 

The school is prepared to give instructions in carpentry, 
upholstery, electrical engineering, plain sewing, dressmaking, 
millinery, type-writing, stenography, and book-keeping, cook- 
ing and waiting, and also English branches generally. 


Conferences, Associations, Ete. 


SALEM, N. J.—Salem First-day School Union met at Mullica 
Hill, Seventh-day, the 13th inst., shortly after ten o'clock in 
the morning. Considering the threatening weather, and the 
fact that so many Friends had just returned from the General 
Conference, there was a very good attendance. 

The morning meeting was principally devoted to reports 
of the First-day School work of the Conferences. Excellent 
papers upon different phases of the work were read by Eliza- 
beth L. Davis and Annie E. Pancoast, of Woodstown, and 
Hannah Ann Heritage, of Mickleton. 

A bountiful lunch was served to all visitors at noon, and at 
two o'clock the afternoon meeting began with recitations and 
readings by members of the five schools represented. 

The topic for discussion, ‘‘ Can a successful business man 
of to-day be strictly truthful ?’’ was introduced by a paper by 
Albert Heritage, of Mickleton, followed briefly but entirely to 
the point by the paper of Richard Somers, of Mullica Hill. 
These two very good papers were the introduction of a general 
discussion. Both writers and nearly all the speakers seemed 
to be agreed that while we must confess and deeply deplore 
the fact that there is much dishonesty and untruthfulness 
among business men to-day, yet we cannot doubt that reason- 
able success must surely wait upon the business man who 
keeps the law of truth laid down by the Ruler of all things. 
And it was pointed out that after all the really successful life 
can never be computed in dollars and cents alone. 

The meeting closed a little before four o'clock under a 
feeling of thankfulness to our Heavenly Father for his loving 
guidance during the sessions of the day, to meet again at 
Woodstown, the second Seventh-day in Fourth month, 1903. 

) Fe 


QUAKERTOWN, Pa.—On the evening of the 18th of Ninth 
month the Young Friends’ Association met at the home of 
Edward and Mary Shaw. The president opened the meeting 
by reading the fifth chapter of Romans. 

Sada M. Johnson continued the History reading from 
‘The Life of Samuel J. Levick."" A select reading by 
Elmer Jordan, entitled, ‘‘ Not Doing Anything,’’ was short, 
but very suggestive of the fact that he who helps his fellow 
man, need not feel that he is ‘‘ not doing anything.”’ 

Hannah M. Penrose read the address made by Jos. C. 
Emley, at Asbury Park, on ‘‘ Little Ways of Bettering the 
World." Annie S. Ball read from FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 
‘«In the Silence of the Meeting,’’ by Hallie Chandlee Bent- 
ley. A voluntary recitation was given by Ethel K. Ball, 
‘* Dorothy's Troubles,’’ and Whittier reading by Isaac W. 
Reeder, ‘‘ Worship.”’ 

As a number were present who attended the Conference at 
Asbury Park, the remainder of the evening was devoted to an 
exchange of thought and impressions gained while there, the 
outcome of which we trust may bea more earnest and faithful 
life, a living up to the true standard of Quakerism. 

After a brief silence we adjourned to meet the third Fifth- 
day evening in Tenth month, at the home of Harry S. John- 
son. A. S. B., Cor. Sec. 


AccoTINnK, VA.—The meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association at the home of Judson Baker, on the 14th inst., 
was very interesting and instructive. Among current topics 
the subject of the Negro Congress at Atlanta brought forth 
much discussion as to the proper treatment of the negro, and 
many were of the opinion that while education 1s a great help 
to some negroes, it renders others unfit for any useful life. 

Anna L. Baker read an article on ‘‘ Plainness,’’ and 
Mary Baker recited ‘‘ The Angel of the Lord.’’ ‘‘ Charity 
and the Inner Light"’ was the subject of an excellent essay 
by Charles M. Pidgeon. This was followed by a long and 
earnest discussion. 

After roll-call and a reading by Mary Lukens, the secre- 
tary finished the reading of J. J. Cornell’s sermon on 
Spiritual Worship, continued from the previous meeting. A 
brief discussion followed, and the meeting was adjourned, to 
meet in four weeks at the home of Warrington Gillingham. 

L. W. G., Secretary, pro tem. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

THOSE interested in the history of civilization may read with 
profit a volume entitled ‘* Lux Christi, an Outline Study of 
India,’ by Caroline Atwater Mason. It treats of the early 
Hindu religion: and the English invasion, and then of the later 
‘‘invasion of love’’ by Christian missionaries. One of the 
most interesting chapters treats of the enslaved condition of 
the Indian women, and the efforts made to let in the light 
by Pundita Ramabai and others. 

The book is written by a Christian missionary who believes 
that the light of knowledge and the light of Christ should go 
hand in hand for the uplifting of the nations. (The Mac- 
millan Company, New York ; 30 cents.) 


Longfellow's poem of ‘ Hiawatha’’ has been put into 
dramatic form—diminished in length, of course—by Florence 
Holbrook, and is placed in the ‘‘ Riverside Literature Series "’ 
of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


Alice Caldwell Hegan, the author of that successful story, 
‘* Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,’’ has written her second 
book, and it is to appear serially in 7he Century. She calls 
it ‘‘ Lovely Mary.’’ 


The leading article in Harper's Magazine for the coming 
month is ‘‘ Amana: A Study of Religious Communism,”’ by 
Professor Richard T. Ely, and a second one of much interest 
is on the ‘* Knickerbocker Era of American Letters,'’ by Pro- 
fessor George E. Woodberry, in which Irving's period of lit- 
erary work is admirably described. Other contents are: 
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‘« Plant Battles,”’ 


by John J. Ward; 
Electricity,"’ by Carl Snyder; and ‘ Art Efforts in British 
Cities," by Charles Mulford Robinson. The number is a 
good one. 





The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, has issued a very 
attractive booklet, with the title ‘‘A Little Talk about a Little 
Paper,”’ 
ment in 1877, is sketched. 


The secret of its success is said to be its suman sympathy 
added to the information which it furnishes on its special 
subject. The booklet is profusely and beautifully illustrated. 





A subject of interest which occupies the leading place in 
the current issue of 7he Century is ‘‘ The New Photography.”’ 
Alexander Black, in a paper entitled ‘‘ The Artist and the 
Camera,’’ presents an imaginary discussion of the question 
whether photography is an art, both sides being fully repre- 
sented, and Alfred Stieglitz, founder of the Society of the Photo- 
Secessionists, writes of ‘‘ Modern Pictorial Photography,’’ 
to the progress of which this society has largely contributed. 

Two papers are devoted to the subject—novel in magazine 
literature—of John Alexander l)owie, Dr. James M. Buckley, 
well known for his study of similar subjects, writing under the 
title of ‘‘ Dowie, Analyzed and Classified,’’ and John Swain 
contributing a descriptive study at first hand of ‘‘the modern 
Elijah,’’ entitled ‘‘ The Prophet and his Profits.’’ Both are 
illustrated by drawings by F. de Forrest Schook, made at 
Zion City, Ill., the present seat of the Dowieites. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


Our friend John J. Janney, of Columbus, O., has published 
in pamphlet form some pages of the diary of Abel Janney, 
giving an account of his capture by the Indians in 1782. 
Abel Janney was a resident of the Goose Creek neighborhood, 
Londoun County, Va. He was of a roving disposition, and 
while on a trapping excursion, was captured on the banks of 
the Kanawha River, in Third month, 1782, and after many 
adventures reached Detroit in the Ninth month, where he 
was given up to the British officer in command of the 
garrison. 


Dr. HANNAH T. CROASDALE, for the past thirty years 
professor of gynecology in the Woman's Medical College, 
Philadelphia, has resigned from the institution. Her suc- 
cessor will be Dr. Ella B. Everitt. 


THE many friends of Jonathan and Hannah Plummer, of 
Glencoe, IIl., will be interested in this brief postal card mes- 
sage of the 1oth inst.: ‘*We are all at our best just now. 
Our yearly meeting closed yesterday. We could not go. 
We have almost dropped out of active participation, not being 
able to take much part of late—but the Society has our 
earnest wishes for its continued life and activity.”’ 


William Maule, of Colerain, Lancaster county, Pa., son of 
the late J. Comly Maule, has been sent out to the Philippine 
Islands by the United States Government to take part in the 
forestry work which is to be carried on there. He left for San 
Francisco a few days ago, to sail thence for Manila. He 
studied at Swarthmore College and the Universit, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and recently graduated at Cornell University as a 
forestry engineer, with honor. 


William Borton, of Woodstown, N. J., son of our friend 
Joel Borton, left New York on the 2oth inst. by the steamship 
Helvelius, for Buenos Aires, South America. He goes out 
in the interest of the Walter A. Wood Harvesting Machine 
Co., expecting to be absent several months. He is one of a 
party of six, another being also a resident of Woodstown, 
Samuel Wetherly. The great wheat fields of the Argentine 


Republic are an important market for American harvesting 
In that country it is now spring. 


machinery. 


in which the history of the paper, since its establish- | 
It has grown from modest begin- | 
nings, and is now quite in the front of the agricultural press. | 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


ABIDE IN ME. 
‘* ABIDE in me,"’ said the Blessed Master 
‘‘And lin you.’ 'Tis the only way, 
To enter into the heavenly kingdom, 
And dwell in the light of eternal day. 
To dwell in him is the truest wisdom, 
And opens our hearts to the Father's touch, 
Which shows us we bring to him so litte, 
And that he bringeth to us so much. 
That love is the only life and power 
Which can bring us happiness here below, 
And holds us close in that sweet communion 
Which the Father's love can alone bestow. 
Abide in Christ, and he will protect us 
From every danger that can beset, 
Delivering us in all temptations 
That are spread by the evil fowler's net. 
He will comfort us in every sorrow, 
And strengthen our hearts in every fear, 
As we learn to fully and wholly trust him 
And feel that his presence is always near. 
Come home to Christ, thou weary wanderer, 
And lean thy head on his loving breast, 
And the Father's arms will twine about thee, 
And fill thy soul with peace and rest. 
The Father and Son are one in spirit, 
And one in purpose to bless mankind, 
To win them home to heavenly mansions, 
Where joys everlasting a// shall find. 


Richmond, /ndiana. ANNA M. STARR. 








METEOROL OGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
EIGHTH MONTH, 1902. 


Mean barometer, 


: - 29.977 
Highest barometer during the month, ath, ; ‘a 286 
Lowest barometer during ™ the month, 6th, - 29.689 
Mean temperature, , ome 
Highest temperature during the month, ‘2d, - go. 
Lowest temperature during the month, 13th, “17th, . - $5. 
Mean of maximum temperatures, . . 81.9 
Mean of minimum temperatures, s « OG! 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 26th, - 23. 
Least daily range of temperature, 1oth, a es 
Mean daily range of temperature, ins 198 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point, «oe 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., - 69. 
Total precipitation, rain, inches, ‘ 3.21 
Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, i. 34 inches 


of rain, on the roth and 11th. 
Number of days on which .o1 inch or more precipitation, 8. 
Number of clear days 11, fair days 16, cloudy days 4. 
Prevailing direction of the wind from south. 
Thunder storms on the 3d, 6th, roth, 11th, 24th 
Solar Halo on the 8th. 

SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 

Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m 

and rth. 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 54.° 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 63.8°. 
Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 73.5° on 2d 

and 3d. 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 55.5° on 12th. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 63.9°. 
Mean of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 63.8°. 

Nore.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum 
temperatures, 81.9° and 64.1° respectively, give a monthly 
mean of 73°, which is 2.6° less than the normal, and is 3.4° 
less than the corresponding month in 1901. 

The total amount of precipitation for the month, 
inches, is 1.14 inches less than the normal, and 7.18 inches less 
than fell during Eighth month, 1901. Very heavy rain on 
the roth 0.22 inch fell in 5 minutes, from 10.10 a. m. to Io. 15 
a.m., and on the 11th thunderstorm and very heavy rain 
0.53 inches fell in 25 minutes. Joun Coty, Observer. 
--Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Eighth month gl. 


, 27th. 


-, 74° on 3d 


on 17th. 
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He Found a Coal Mine. 
HONESDALE, Pa., sixteen miles from the coal fields at Carbon- 
dale, is having a hard struggle to get coal, but there is relief 
of a temporary character in sight. 


Along in the late '40s Thomas Ham owned and operated 
a boat yard a mile below the town on the banks of the Dela- 
ware and Hudson Canal. Two miles below was a large rect- 
angular piece of land situated between the canal and the 
Lackawanna River. It contained several acres, and T. Ham 
saw possibilities of a rival boat yard. He bought the land. 

Honesdale at that time and until five years ago was one of 
the largest coal storage places in the world. Hundreds of 
thousand of tons of coal were brought over the mountain 
from Carbondale and Scranton by rail and dumped in enor- 
mous piles to await shipment to this city by rail or canal. The 
coal was carefully screened and only the larger sizes used. 
The screenings, pea and buckwheat size, were dumped 
wherever a place could be found. The Erie Railroad secured 
permission from T. Ham to use his land as a dump. For 
years tons and tons of the screenings were dumped there. 
Then the matter was forgotten. 

A few weeks ago T. F. Ham; of Honesdale, who inherited 
the land from his grandfather, heard about the old dumping 
place. He made an investigation. He found that he had 
better than a coal mine, as the coal was almost on the surface. 
A large force of men are taking out tons of small-sized coal, 
which finds a ready market. It burns with little ash, and can 
be used without specially constructed grates. 


Olive Oil as Food. 

American Kitchen Magazine. 
ONLY a small part of the olive oil in the markets of the world 
is used for cooking ; it is largely employed for soap making 
(castile soap is made from olive oil), medicinally, and in silk 
and woolen factories. 

The increased use of oil for food should always be en- 
couraged. If children are trained to eat it, there is little 
likelihood of their ever losing the appetite. Instead, the ten- 
dency is generally to an increasing use of oil not only with 
salads, but with almost all vegetables. 

Aside from custom, there is no reason why olive oil, more 
than good butter, should be regarded as a luxury by an ordi- 
nary family. 

It is hard to draw a sharp line between the use of oil asa 
food anda its use in therapeutics. The former makes the latter 
less likely to be required. Ifa small part of the money spent 
for patent medicines in the United States were employed to 
put a pure olive oil on our tables, there would be less call for 
the various powders, pills, and liniments that are advertised on 
every side. 

The body can be fed artificially with oil by baths, mas- 
sage, etc., and physicians and nurses know of the wonderful 
gain made by patients for whom this is done. In typhoid 
fever, appendicitis, and kindred diseases, the use of oil results 
very successfully. It is also employed in the treatment of 
burns and as an antidote for poisons. 


The Great Nile Dam. 
Ir was recently announced that the last coping stone of the 
great Nile river dam at Assouan had been laid, and that the 
great reservoir would be completed at the end of the present 
year. 
This dam is one of the most gigantic engineering enter- 
prises ever undertaken, and, although constructed with cheap 


Italian and native labor, has cost $25,000,000. It-was under- 
taken by the Egyptian government, at the suggestion of the 
British representative at Cairo, and will be paid for by special 
taxation, payable in installments running 30 years. Work 
was begun two and a half years ago, and 25,000 men have 
been employed. 

The dam will retain 100,000,000 tons of water. In other 
words, back of the dam a gigantic lake will be formed wherein 
the rich manuria] sediment which the Nile brings from the 


upper Soudan is gathered. With the aid of auxiliary side 
dams the stored water will be directed into different canals 
which are to irrigate the soil. At the present time only 
narrow strips of land along the two shores of the Nile are 
cultivated; in fact, only the territory covered by the overflow 
of the river. By means of the dam the tillable area will be 
increased 2,500 square miles, representing, at a low estimate, 
a cash value of $400,000,000. 

The dam, which was built under the supervision of Aird 
& Sons, a London firm of contractors, consists of a colossal 
granite wall, a mile and a quarter in length and extending 
from one shore of the Nile to the other. When the river is 
low the wall shows go feet of solid masonry. The top has a 
width of 50 feet. Upon this unique bridge, or viaduct, camel 
caravans can cross the river in the near future. 


Church and Stage 


REMARKING upon the proposal of an English ‘‘ clergyman,”’ 
to join the operations of the church and the stage, by the 
establishment in each parish of a sort of Oberammergau 
society, with a revival of the mystery plays of the Middle 
Ages, Harper's Weekly offers a criticism thus : 

As a provocative of the vices of hatred, envy, and all 
uncharitableness, the amateur stage has lung been acknowl- 
edged without a superior, and its presence in every parish 
would establish a fine recruiting-ground for the Adversary of 
All Souls. Those in the play would be consumed with 
jealousy or vanity, while those in the audience would be 
given over to a bored contempt—neither emotion being 
friendly to pure and undefiled religion. Seriously, why can- 
not clergymen have sufficient faith in their work to let it bear 
its own burdens and accomplish its own tasks in its own way ? 
Why should they try to make the church a big department 
store, with bargains on every counter every day in the week ? 
Men who succeed in other avocations are men who believe 
that their work is worth something in itself, and who are not 
inclined to cheapen it by incongruous attachments. Of all 
men, the preacher, claiming to deal with the eternal verities, 
ought least to need the help of gimcrackery. There is no 
more occasion to prop the church with a theatre than to fortify 
it with a ‘ dental parlor’ or a bootblacking emporium.”’ : 


The French Academy’s Judgment. 
Harper's Weekly. 
THE French Academy of Medicine has advised the govern- 
ment to prohibit by law the sale of absinthe, anisette, ver- 


mouth, and Chartreuse, as well as gin and all classes of ‘* bit- 


ters.’ The Academy finds even more dangerous constituents 


than alcohol in the compounds named and in some others. 

It charges the various ‘‘ bitters,’’ which are the bases of all 
‘*cocktails,’’ and many ‘‘ temperance drinks,'’ so called, with 
abounding in serious menaces to health ; the essential princi- 
ple of absinthe and vermouth, one or other of which is used in 
almost every ‘‘ pick-me-up,"’ with being a poisonous stom- 
achic irritant ; ainsette, supposedly a mild cordial, for it 
never ‘‘ goes to the head,’’ with containing an essence which 
by inhalation can suspend physical animation ; while Char- 
treuse, long prepared only by a religious brotherhood, the 
Roman Catholic monks, of the Carthusian order, who have a 
monastery, La Grand Chartreuse, near Grenoble, France, and 
supposedly still compounded according to the original formula, 
is said by the Academy to be very poisonous, and to contain 
thirteen ingredients that are dangerous to health. 


Too Much Begging. 
Boston Herald. 
METHODISTS all over the United States are asking for a reduc- 
tion of the number of public collections in the local churches. 
They say there is too much ‘‘ begging’’ in connection with 
the preaching services, and both clergy and laity are demand- 
ing a change. Besides the various local needs—church 
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expenses, neighborhood charities, etc.,—there are general 
interests for which several millions of dollars must be raised 
annually. 

Some pastors claim that of necessity they are obliged to 
make a public appeal about every alternate Sunday of the 
month, which they think is a little more than their congrega- 
tion will endure for any length of time. For the purpose of 
relieving this unpleasant situation, the bishops have appointed 
a commission to consider the matter of consolidating the col- 
lections by uniting some of the benevolent societies. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT left Jersey City on the tgth in- 
stant, in a special train of six Pullman cars for a tour of the 


West. He will make addresses in Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Missouri, lowa, and Illinois, returning to 


Washington the 7th of next month. In Cincinnati, on the 
2oth instant, in discussing the trusts he said that tariff re- 
vision would not be an adequate remedy, and that careful 
examination should precede temperate action. The President 
has been received with much enthusiasm. 

At Indianapolis, on the 23d inst., the President's tour 
was suddenly ended. It was found that from the bruise of his 
injury at Pittsfield, an abscess had been formed on the left 
leg, above the ankle, and he was taken to a hospital, where it 
was opened. The disability is not regarded as serious, but 
his return to Washington was considered necessary. 

THE anthracite coal contest remains unadjusted. While 
there have been reports of coal being mined, none has 
become available to the public. Substitutes are discussed and 
will be tried—oil, gas, coke, and wood. The Reading Rail- 
way Co. has agreed to provide anthracite from stock it has on 
hand for schools and public institutions in Philadelphia. 
There has been an increase of disorder in the coal regions, 
and more troops have been placed in service. 

Ow1nG to the severe persecution of the Jews in Roumania, 
and their consequent emigration in large numbers to the 
United States, Secretary of State Hay has senta circular letter 
to the European countries that were parties to the ‘‘ Berlin 
Treaty’’ of 1878, namely, Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Russia, Italy, Austria, and Turkey, urging them to oblige 
Roumania to cease the persecution. (The Berlin Treaty was 
made at the close of the latest war between Russia and 
Turkey, and created the ‘‘ Balkan States,"’ Roumania being 
one.) 

THE London newspapers generally approve the circular 
letter. Some Continental journals criticise it as an American 
interference in European affairs. A letter from Vienna to the 
London Standard says that 3,800 passports have been taken 
out by Roumanian-Jews at Bucharest in the last three months, 
and that as these people seem to be unwelcome in the United 
States, they should be turned toward Canada. 

Representative Jews in Philadelphia, on being interviewed 
by a reporter of the Pudlic Ledger, expressed hearty approval 
of the action taken by Secretary Hay. 


a iS 


Rospert E. Peary, the Arctic explorer, reached Sydney, 
Nova Scotia, on the 18th instant, after spending four years in 
the frozen North. He did not succeed in finding the North 
Pole, but he reached the farthest point north that has yet been 
attained on the American side, discovered that Greenland is 
an island, and made a map of its northern coast He be- 
lieves that the Pole can be reached by sledges, taking some | 
place on the 83d parallel as the starting point. The abund- 
ance of musk-ox and hares at that latitude makes it possible 
for an exploring party to go into winter quarters here and 
start northward when the ice is in the best condition. 


Ir is stated that the number of Jews in the United States 
in 1840 was 15,000. There are now nearly 1,200,000. More 
than 60,000 landed in this country from abroad in 1900. 





| cry of ‘* Fight.’’ 
' rush for the door that ensued, over one hundred persons were 





NEWS NOTES. 


A RETURN of the English national debt, issued in London 


on the 16th inst., shows an increase of $313,597,540, due to 
the South African war. 


‘In order to do away with forty miles of snow sheds and 
lower the grade 1,500 feet, the Central Pacific railway pro- 


poses to construct a tunnel seven miles long through the 
Sierra Nevada mountains."’ 


IN Philadelphia, on the 15th inst., Judge Arnold refused 
to grant a charter to the First Church of Christ, Scientists, on 
the ground that the charter was sought for a double purpose, 
a church and a business, the sale of the book of Mrs. Eddy. 


A DISPATCH from London says that the coal strike in the 
United States, by reducing the output of American pig iron, 
has had a favorable effect on the English iron market. One 
firm last week booked a single order for 20,000 tons of east 
coast hematite for Pittsburg. 


THE erection of a large and very costly building for the 
State Capitol of Pennsylvania, at Harrisburg, was authorized 
by the last Legislature, and on the 15th inst. the contract was 
awarded by the commissioners to George F. Payne & Co., of 
Philadelphia, for $3,710,000. 


IT is stated that the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia have been experimenting with various kinds of fuel, 
and have satisfied themselves that coke and bituminous coal, 
burned in alternate layers, will furnish an available substitute 
for anthracite in heating the public schools. 


PROF. RUDOLPH VIRCHOW, the celebrated German pathol- 
ogist and anthropologist, died at Berlin, on the 5th inst. He 
was one of Germany's greatest scholars and scientists, and 
had written upwards of 125 volumes on science, politics, and 
kindred topics. He was nearly 81 years old. 


THE Pennsylvania Railroad Company has ordered 250 
freight locomotives from the Baldwin Works, of Philadelphia, 
to be delivered the first six months of 1903. The aggregate 
cost will be $3,250,000, and the order is considered the largest 
ever placed by any railroad with a single works. 


A DISPATCH from Topeka says that owing to the high 
price of coal, many Kansas farmers will burn corn this winter. 
Corn will be plentiful, and as there is an abundance of alfalfa 
and sorghum for feed, corn will be utilized for heating pur- 
poses. Kansans have not burned corn since the late 70's. 


” 


STANLEY SPENCER, the English zronaut, soared over Lon- 
don for several hours one day last week in a balloon which he 
seemed to have under perfect control, guiding it with and 
against the wind with equal ease. 


THE elevator of the Washington Monument has stopped 
running, because there is no coal to feed the engine ; tourists 
visiting the capital during the continuance of the coal strike 
will miss one of the standard sights. 


SECRETARY SHAw, of the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment, has authorized the distribution of $10,000,000 in public 
funds as deposits among banks throughout the country which 
have bonds available for security, in order to relieve the 
stringency of the money market. 


THE National Convention of Negro Baptists, at Birming- 
ham, Alabama, was brought to an abrupt termination by a 
fatal panic, on the evening of the 1gth inst. The church was 
crowded with people who had assembled to hear Booker Wash- 
ington and others, when a disturbance in the rear caused a 
This was repeated as ‘‘ Fire,’’ and in the 


crushed to death. 


AND yet nothing is more certain than that the churches 
generally are holding their own rather in spite of than because 
of the preaching. The shortening of the time of the sermon 
so that an elaborate discourse is out of the question, the 
tendency of the Evangelical sects to ‘‘ enrich ’’ their services 
by the introduction of ritual, the preference for executive 
‘« institutional ’’ pastors over eloquent pulpit orators, all 
these things show that the influence of the sermon is declin- 
ing.—[N. Y. Evening Post.] 


FRIENDS’ 
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| *,* A meeting of the Haddonfield First- 


NOTICES. 


*,* The visiting committee of Abington 
Union will visit Quakertown First- 
School on First-day, Ninth month 28. 

Mary R. Livezey, Clerk of Com. 


*,* A circular meeting under the care 
of a committee of Concord Quarterly 
Meeting will be held at Birmingham, 
Chester Co., Pa., on First-day, Tenth 
month 5, to convene at 3 o'clock p.m. 

BeERTHA HIBBERD, Clerk. 


*,* Nottingham First-day School Union | 
will be held at Oxford, Pa., Tenth month | 


11, at 10a. m. Questions for discussion, 
‘* How can we attain better results from 
our First-day Schools?*’ ‘‘ Proper Open- 
ing and Closing Exe cises?’’ ‘* What 
are the objects in view in the First-day 
School Union, and how can they best be 
attained ?’’ 

All interested in the work cordially in- 
vited to attend and take part in discussion. 

Rost. K. Woop, Chairman. 


*.* A conference under the care of 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Philan- 
thropic Committee will be held at the Val- 
ley Meeting-house, Chester Co., Pa., on 
First-day, the 28th inst., at 3 o’clock, to be 
addressed by Mary Travilla, of West 
Chester,—subject ‘* Purity."’ 

ANNA K. Way, 


Anna N. LUKENS, } Clerks. 


*.* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee to visit the smaller branches 
has made appointments as follows : 

Ninth month 28, Valley Meeting, 10 a.m. 

Tenth month 5, Reading, 11 a.m. 

Tenth month 12, Radnor, appointed 
meeting, 3 p.m. 

Tenth month 19, Schuylkill, 10.30a.m. 

Tenth month 26, Haverford, appointed 
meeting, 3 p.m. 

Eleventh month 9, Merion, 10.30 a.m. 

Eleventh month 23, West Philadelphia, 

11 a.m. 

AqgulIta J. LINVILL, Clerk. 


*,* The regular meeting of Concord 
First-day School Union will be held in Bir- 
mingham Meeting-house, on Seventy-day, 
Tenth month 18, 1902, convening at 
10,30 a. m.’ All interested are invited to 
attend. 

The train leaving Broad Street station 
over Central Division P. W. & B. R. R. 
at 8.18 a. m. will be met by carriages at 
Westtown station. 

HERBERT P. WorTH, 


Appy. Mary HALL, Clerks. 


*.* John William Graham will attend 
the Fourth-day morning meeting at Fif- 
teenth and Race streets, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Ninth month 24, at 10.30 o'clock. 


*.* Bucks County First-day School 
Union will be held at Buckingham Meet- 
ing-house, Seventh-day, Ninth month 27, 
1902, at 10.30 o'clock. 

BELLE VANSANT, ) 


Clerks. 
RoBeRT KENDERINE, f 


INTE 


day School Union will be held at Westfield 
Meeting-house on Ninth month 27, 1902, 


day | at 10a. m. 
A cordial invitation is extended to all 


interested. Carriages will meet the train 
leaving Market street wharf at 8.20 a. m. 
on its arrival at Riverton. 
_S. THORNTON HOLLINSHEAD, 


| ANNA R. BALLINGER, } Clerks. 


NIAGARA FALLS. 


LOW-RATE EXCURSION VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
will run a popular ten-day excursion to 
Niagara Falls from Philadelphia on Octo- 
ber 2, via Trenton, Manunka Chunk, and 
the picturesque Delaware Valley, leaving 
Philadelphia on special train at 8.00 a m. 

Excursion tickets, good for return 
passage on any regular train, exclusive of 
limited express trains, within ten days, will 
be sold at $10.00 from Philadelphia and 
all points on the Delaware Division ; 
$11.25 from Atlantic City ; $10.60 from 
Frazer ; and at proportionate rates from 
other points, including Belvidere, Tren- 
ton, New Brunswick, Bordentown, Mt. 
Holly, Cape May, Salem, Wilmington, 
West Chester, Norristown, and principal 
intermediate stations. A stop-over will 
be allowed at Buffalo within the limit of 
ticket returning. 

A special train of Pullman parlor cars 
and day coaches will be run through to 
Niagara Falls. An extra charge will be 
made for parlor-car seats. 

An experienced tourist agent and chap- 
eron will accompany each excursion. 

Side-trip tickets to Toronto and return 
will be sold from Niagara Falls at rate of 
$1.00. 

For descriptive pamphlet, time of con- 
necting trains and further information ap- 
ply to nearest ticket agent, or address Geo. 
W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


WASHINGTON. 


SIX-DAY TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 


October 11 has been selected as the 
date for the first Personally-Conducted 
Tour of the Pennsylvania Railroad to 
Washington for the Fall and Winter of 
1902-1903. This tour will cover a period 
of six days, affording ample time to visit 
all the principal points of interest at the 
National Capital, including the Congres- 
sional Library and the new Corcoran Art 
Gallery. Round-trip rate, covering rail- 
road transportation for the round trip, 
hotel accommodations, and guides, $18.00 
from New York, $15.00 from Philadel- 
phia. These rates cover accommodations 
for four and three-fourths days at the Re- 
gent, Metropolitan, or National Hotels. 
Special side trip to Mount Vernon. All 
tickets go: d for ten days. 

For itineraries and full information apply 
to Ticket Agents; Tourist Agent, 263 
Fifth Avenue, New York ; 4 Court Street, 
Brooklyn ; or address George W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 


LLIGENCER. 


iil 


REDUCED RATES TO PORTLAND, 
MAINE. 


VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, ACCOUNT MEET- 

ING WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 

On account of the meeting of the Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union at 
Portland, Me., October 15 to 23, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell 
excursion tickets to Portland from all sta- 
tions on its lines, from October 13 to 17, 
inclusive, atreduced rates. These tickets 
will be good for return passage from Oc- 
tober 15 to 24. If ticket be deposited 
with agent of terminal lines at Portland 
before noon of October 16, and 50 cents 
paid at time of deposit, the return limit 
will be extended to October 31. Apply 
to Ticket Agents for specific rates and 
other information. 


A LITTLE boy was asked by his Sunday- 
school teacher why a certain part of the 
church was called the altar. ‘‘ Because it 
is where people change their names,’’ he 
promptly answered.’’—[Tid- Bits. ] 


THE Lititz, Pa., Express says the Ger- 
man Baptist (Dunkard) custom of having 
meetings and love-feasts at private houses 
is going out, the expense to the farmer 
who ‘‘ takes the meeting "’ being too great 
in most cases. 


Y. F. A. Building, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’ 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 


Convenient, Restful, Homelike 
Table d’hote, 25 cents. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 
COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night. 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55. Clerk. 


Young Friends’ Review 
Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
1g West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


H. M. HAVILAND, Businzss Eprror, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial 


With Friusnps’ InrTe ciicencer $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embaimer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


TELEPHONE 2-29-38 D. ; 





ERTENDS! INTEL LIG 


N. BE. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 

CAPITAL, $2,500,000 Chartered 1836 SURPLUS 7,500,000 
Acts as Execuror, Apministrator, Trusterx, Acts as Trustee or Corporation MortTGacss. 
F ry AND ee ae DagposiToRY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 

INANCIAL AGENT FOR ‘ 
Interest ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CorroraTion REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Rear Estate. 


Accounts. 
Safes to Rent in 2 ee Vaults. _E. B. MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street Capital $1,000,000, fully paid 


insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
ye. 







Samuel R.Shipley,. . President DIRECTORS. 

T. Wistar Brown, Vice President Samuel R. Shipley, ames V Watson. 

AsaS. Wing, . Vice-President T. Wistar Brown, illiam Longstreth, 
oseph Ashbrook, . . Mage of Insurance Dep’t Henry Haines, Edward H. Ogden, 

J. Robert Foulke, ‘ . . Trust Officer Richard Wood, Thomas Semwereed, 

vid G. Alsop, . . Actuary Charles Hartshorne, MS Preston Tho 

J. Barton Townsend, . Assistant Trust Officer Asa S. Wing, obert M. Sener, 

ee |S Re ee eee reasurer Philip C. Garrett, Marriott C. M 

C, Walter Borton, ......+--- Secretary Frank H. Taylor. 


Boxes in Safe Deposit Vaults, $5 and upwards. 








THE CITY ACROBAT. 

I AM the janitor’s little boy. 
I ain't got even a single toy, 

But every day I play and play. 
I live way up in the top of the house ; 
I'm jest as spry as a little mouse, — 
And I can climb like a monkey, for I'm 

The janior'’s little boy. 


My pa ain't got no regular home ; 
He lives 'way up in a big round dome. 
He says to me, ‘‘ You play, you see! 
Jest any old way you see to play, 
You play,’ says he to me one day ; 
And so I climb and I ‘climb, for I'm 
The janitor’s little boy. 








MILTON PHILLIPS 


Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 
142 South 1lith Street 


I can duplicate shoes furnished by MRS. 
BERTOLETT. 





S. E. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia 


Exceptionally Low Rates for 
September and October. 
Every day during the months of Septem- 
ber and October, 1902, the Union Pacific 
will sell one-way settlers’ tickets at the 
following rates : 


I walk wherever there’s room to stand ; 
I hang on the edge by jest one hand. 
I love to see folks look at me 
Like I was teeny a circus clown. 
‘*Oh my!” they cry, ‘‘he’ll tumble 
down !”’ 

But 7 don’t fall when I climb, for I'm 
The janitor’s little boy. 
—[Louise Morgan Sill, in The Drawer, 

ager s a ] 


From Missouri River 

$20.00, Ogden and Salt Lake. 

$20.00, Butte and Helena. 

$22.50, Spokane. 

$25.00, Portland and Ashland, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego, 
and many other California points. 


THE oft-told story of the economical 
merchant who would stoop to pick up a 
pin has a counterpart in the office of J. 
Pierpont Morgan, where one of the 
younger clerks, the son of a millionaire, 
when not doing messenger service, is en- 
gaged in slicing off the flap side of all used 
envelopes and preserving the fronts in 
pads for scribbling paper. The mail of 
such a house is enormous, and the saving 
thus effected is not inconsiderable. The 
saving of envelopes and newspaper wrap- 
pers is gradually being appreciated in other 
large ate houses. me eet York Press. ‘J 


Correspondingly low rates from inter- 
mediate points. 
For full information call on your nearest 
agent or address 
E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A., Omaha, Neb. 
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Death takes a hand in every 
partnership. 

How much of the success of 
your firm depends upon your 
life or that of your partners ? 

Whatever it is you should 
provide an equivalent for it by 
securing insurance in the 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 










PENN [fiUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 
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Merchants’ Trust Company, 
611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), . a 
eau DD Mla + ¢. 6 S06 . 250,000. 

§°.000 oo 
| SNDIVIDED PROFITS,..... 42,349.25 


—— iewet on syancing one Ti a! Real Estate 


made on 


insured, 
eemene and aoe ved Collateral can entered for 


















Administrators and Com also acts as 
Administrator ene Seon ete. Deposit 
Roxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum. 


JOSEPH e aes President. 
JOUN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
HORACE B. PEARSON, and Vice-Pres.&° Treas 
CHARLES P. EARLY, Secretary. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS 
Bourton Winpewny, 
arren G. Garren, 
Epwarp G. McCo.tin, 
Avrrep I. Puituirs, 
Grorce M. Wacner, 
Frank W. Paut 
Focar Dup.ey Fariss, 
Horace B. Pearson. 

















Nicnoras Brice, 

S. Davis Paces, 
ossrpn R. Ruoaps, 
oun F. Lewis, 
nomas R. Git, 

Cuas. S. Hincuman, 

Epwargp S. Sayrgs, 

Jonn H. Craven, 
























‘J.T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 




























George Ww. Hancock, 
APPRAISER 
Real and Personal 


All values confidential. 
(12 to 2). 


802 Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia, 


Estates 











ELLWOOD HEACOCK 


UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1860 
















BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD USE 
Sifts the flour and 
mixes 10 Ibs, of best 
bread in 5 minutes. 
Send for Booklet. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Scientific Bread 


Machine Co. 
We chet: = brendan 












~ MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to ser- 
 Sucat Philadelpbice P ee 
treet 
ee SosePH L JONES 


ALFRED L, SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
619 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 





WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 Sourm Twetrrn Street, Purtapstenia 
Conveyancing and investing. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


. $623 Walnut Street 
Orrices : {foun Montgomery Co., 


an FABER MILLER, 





ATTORNEY.-AT- LAW. 


ontgomery and Philadelphia Counties. 







